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Poe at Home and Abroad 


I 


HE recent revival of interest in Poe has brought 

to light a good deal of new information about him 
and supplied us for the first time with a serious interpre- 
tation of his personal career, but it has so far entirely 
failed to explain why we should still want to read him. 
In respect to such figures as Poe, we Americans are still 
perhaps almost as provincial as those of their contempor- 
aries who now seem to us ridiculous for having failed to 
recognize their genius: today, we take their eminence for 
granted, but we cannot help persisting to regard them, not 
from the point of view of their real contributions to the 
development of western culture, but primarily as fellow 
Americans, fellow provincials like ourselves, whose activ- 
ities we feel the necessity of explaining in terms of Amer- 
ica and the peculiar circumstances of whose lives we are, 
as neighbors, in a position to investigate. Thus, at a date 
when “Edgar Poe” has figured in Europe for the last 
three-quarters of a century as a writer of the first impor- 
tance, we in America are still preoccupied—though no 
longer in moral indignation—with his bad reputation as 
a citizen. Thus, Dr. J. W. Robertson, perhaps the initi- 
ator of the present investigation, five years ago published 
a book to show that Poe was a typical alcoholic. Thus, 
we have recently had the publication of Poe’s correspond- 
ence with his foster-father. Thus, we are promised the 
early revelation of Poe’s plagiarism of his plots from a 
hitherto unknown German source (as James Huneker has 
pointed out that Poe’s later and most celebrated poems 
must certainly have been imitated from an obscure Amer- 
ican poet named Chivers). Thus, Miss Mary E. Phillips 
has recently published an enormous and entirely uncritical 
biography of sixteen hundred and eighty-five pages (Edgar 
Allan Poe, the Man: the John C. Winston Company), 
one of those monuments of undiscriminating devotion 
which it must have taken a lifetime to compile, stuffed 
with illustrations ranging from photographs of the harbor 
of the Scotch town from which Poe’s foster-father came, 


the librarian of the University of Virginia at the time 
when Poe was a student there and the clock on the man- 
tlepiece of Poe’s cottage at Fordham, to maps of Rich- 
mond, Baltimore and New York at the time when Poe 
lived in them; and bearing embedded in the pudding-stone 
of its prose a larger number of actual facts about the poct 
than have perhaps ever before been assembled. 

The ablest and the most important of recent American 
writings about Poe has without doubt been Mr. Joseph 
Wood Krutch’s Edgar Allan Poe: A Study in Genius. 
Mr. Krutch has attempted to go beyond Doctor Robert- 
son in diagnosing Poe’s nervous malady and his conclu- 
sions are by this time well known: he believes that Poe 
was driven into seeking a position of literary eminence by 
a desire to compensate himself for the social position of 
which his foster-father had deprived him; that, perhaps 
by reason of a “fixation” on his mother, he was sexually 
impotent and forced, as a result of his inability to play 
a part in the normal world, to invent an abnormal world 
dominated by feelings of horror, repining and doom (the 
universally recognized concomitants, according to Mr. 
Krutch, of sexual repression of this sort), among whose 
dreams he could take refuge; that his intellectual activity, 
his love of reasoning over cryptograms and crimes, was 
primarily stimulated by a desire to appear logical in face 
of the fact that, as a consequence of his psychological mal- 
adjustment, he knew that he was going insane; and, finally, 
that his critical theory was merely a justification of his 
artistic practice, which was thus itself merely, in turn, 
the symptom of his disease. It must be said, in fairness to 
Mr. Krutch, that he dees not fail, in the last pages of 
his book, to draw the general conclusions about artists 
in general which follow from his particular conclusions 
about Poe: he fully admits that, if what he says about 
Poe is true, it must also be true of “all imaginative works,” 
which, in that case, should be regarded as the products of 
“unfulfilled desires” springing from “either idiosyncratic 
or universally human maladjustments to life.”” This does 
not, however, prevent Mr. Krutch from misunderstanding 
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and underestimating Poe’s writings from the point of view 
of their literary value, nor even from complacently carica- 
turing them—as the modern school of social-psychological 
biography, of which Mr. Krutch is a typical representative, 
seems inevitably to tend to caricature, as Mr. Krutch does, 
also, the personalities of its subjects. Thus, we are now- 
adays edified by the spectacle of all the principal orna- 
ments of the race exhibited in terms of their most dis- 
tressing humiliations, their most ridiculous manias, their 
most disquieting neuroses and their most lamentable fail- 
ures. Mr. Krutch has chosen for the frontispiece of his 
“study in genius” a daguerreotype of Poe taken shortly 
before his death in 1849: it shows a dilapidated and pasty 
individual with untrimmed, untidy hair, an uneven tooth- 
brush mustache and large pouches under the eyes; the eyes 
themselves have a sad unfocussed stare; one eyelid is droop- 
ing; one hand is thrust into the coat-front with an air 
of feeble pretentiousness; the solemn dignity of the whole 
figure seems as ludicrous as that of a bad actor attempting 
to play Hamlet, at the same time that its disintegration 
makes us as uncomfortable as that of an alcoholic patient 
just admitted to a cure. And it must be confessed that 
this is the final impression which Mr. Krutch leaves us 
of Poe. Mr. Krutch quotes with disapproval the memor- 
able statement of President Hadley of Yale, in explanation 
of the refusal of the committee of the Hall of Fame to ad- 
mit Poe among its immortals: ‘Poe wrote like a drunkard 
and a man who is not accustomed to pay his debts.” Yet 
Mr. Krutch himself, so interesting as a psychologist, is per- 
haps almost as far astray in his values when he says, in 
effect, that Poe wrote like a dispossessed southern gentle- 
man, a man with a fixation on his mother. 

For the rest, Mr. Mencken has written with admi- 
ration of Poe’s destructive reviewing of his contemporaries 
—that is, he has paid a tribute to an earlier practitioner 
of a special art of his own. Mr. Brooks has examined 
Poe’s work for evidences of the harshness and sterility of 
a Puritan-pioneer society and found it unsatisfactory as 
literature. And Mr. Mumford, in his new book on Amer- 
ica, seems to have taken his cue from Mr. Brooks and 
sees in the hardness of some of Poe’s effects merely the 
iron of the industrial age. It is perhaps true that no recent 
American critic, with the exception of Mr. Waldo Frank 
in his notice of the Poe-Allan letters, has written with 
any real appreciation of Poe’s absolute artistic importance. 


II 


One of the most striking features of all this American 
criticism of Poe is its tendency to regard him as a freak, 
having his existence somehow apart both from literature 
and from life. “That his life happened to fall,” writes 
Mr. Krutch, “between the years 1809 and 1849 is merely 
an accident, and he has no more in common with Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Longfellow, or Emerson than he has with 
either the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries in England. 
. . - His works bear no conceivable relation, either ex- 
ternal or internal, to the life of any people, and it is im- 
possible to account for them on the basis of any social or 
intellectual tendencies or as the expression of the spirit 
of any age.” And, worse than this, we are always being 
told that Poe has no connection with “reality,” that he 
writes exclusively of a “dream world” which has no sig- 
nificance for our own. The error of this second objection 
becomes apparent when we consider the obvious falsity of 
the first. So far from having nothing in common with the 
spirit of the first half of the nineteenth century, Poe is 
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certainly one of its most typical figures; that is to say, 
he is a thorough romanticist, closely akin to his Euro- 
pean contemporaries. Thus, his fantasy is precisely that 
of Coleridge; his poetry precisely that of Shelley and Keats; 
his “dream fugues” precisely those of De Quincey and his 
“prose poems” those of Maurice de Guérin; and his then 
—which, as Baudelaire says, are concerned with “the ex- 
ception in the moral order”—precisely those of Chatea 
briand and Byron, and of the romantic movement ge: 
erally. It is, then, in terms of romanticism that we must 
look for reality in Poe. We must not expect of him the 
same sort of treatment of life that we get from Drei 
or Sinclair Lewis and the preoccupation with which seems 
so to mislead modern American criticism of him. In othe: 
words, we must not expect of him “realism” at a time 
when realism had not yet arrived. From the modern nat- 
uralistic, sociological point of view, the European write: 
whom I have named above had no more connection wit) 
their respective countries than had Poe with America. Their 
settings and their dramatis personae, the images by which 
they rendered their ideas, were as different as those of 
Poe from the images of modern naturalism, and they aimed 
through them at different dramas, of which the morals 
were different truths. 

What, then, are the morals of Poe, the realities he tricd 
to express? The key is to be found in Baudelaire’s ph: 
about “the exception in the moral order.”” The exception 
in the moral order was the predominant theme of the 
whole romantic movement. It is absurd to complain, as 
our critics are always doing, of Poe’s indifference to the 
large interests of society, as if this indifference were some- 
thing abnormal: one of the principal features of roman- 
ticism was, not merely an indifference to the claims of 
society, but an exalted revolt against them. The favorite 
figure of the romantic writers was the individual symp 
thetically considered from the point of view of his no 
amenability to convention or law. And in this, Poe ru: 
absolutely true to type: his heroes are the brothers « 
Rolla and René; of Childe Harold, Manfred and Ca 
Like these latter, they are superior individuals who p 
sue extravagant curiosities or fancies; plumb abysses « 
dissipation; or indulge forbidden passions (Poe made one 
or two experiments with the classical romantic theme ot 
incest; but his specialties were sadism and a curious form 
of adultery which never took place until after the woman 
to whom the hero proved faithless was dead.) And, as 
in the case of the other romantic heroes, the drama o° 
their situation arises from their conflict with human 
divine law. The individual's impulse, however, in P: 
rarely wears, as it often does with the other romantics, 
the aspect of a too generous passion overflowing the canals 
of the world; but takes on rather the sinister character 0! 
the “Imp of the Perverse.” Yet the perversity of Por, 
the dizzy terror which it engenders—due to whatever ner- 
vous instability and whatever unlucky circumstances—have 
their poetry and their profound pathos—from those lines 
in one of the finest of his poems in which he tells how 
the doom of his later life appeared to him even in child- 
hood as he gazed on “the cloud that took the form (when 
the rest of Heaven was blue) of a demon in my view ; 
to that terrible picture of the condemned man, “sick—sick 
unto death with that long agony,” when “first [the can- 
dles] wore the aspect of charity, and seemed white slender 
angels who would save me; but then, all at once, there 
came a most deadly nausea over my spirit, and I felt every 
fibre in my frame thrill as if I had touched the wire o! 
a galvanic battery, while the angel forms became mean- 
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ingless spectres, with heads of flame, and I saw that from 
them there would be no help. And then there stole into 
my fancy, like a rich musical note, the thought of what 
sweet rest there must be in the grave.” And it is the 
“long agony” of his moral experience that gives to Poe's 
William Wilson its superior intensity and sincerity over 
Stevenson’s Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. In Stevenson's 
story, it is the noble half of the dual personality which, 
though at the price of its own destruction, triumphs over 
the evil; whereas, in Poe’s, it is the evil half which puts 
to death the good and which is even made to tell the 
whole story from its own point of view. Yet, does not 
the reality of William Wilson make us shudder in the 
presence of the abyss far more readily than the melodra- 
matic fable of Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? 

There is one special tragic theme of Poe’s which de- 
serves to be noted in this connection. Mr. Krutch says 
that Poe was impotent and that, for this reason, though 
perhaps unconsciously, he chose as a wife a girl of thirteen 
with whom it would be impossitle to consummate his 
marriage. Mr. Krutch offers no proof for this assertion 
and it is not necessary to assume that it is true; but it is 
quite evident that Poe’s marriage with Virginia was some- 
how unsatisfactory. It may be that, because Virginia was 
his first cousin, he had scruples about having conjugal 
relations with her. In any case, Virginia became tubercular 
and, twelve years after she was married, died; while Poe 
himself became neurotic, irritable and obsessed by desper- 
ate fancies, and finally went insane. It is surely possible 
to follow Mr. Krutch so far as to admit that the atrocious 
sadism of many of Poe’s later tales may have been the 
result of some emotional repression. And he must often have 
wished Virginia dead at the same time that he adored her. 
He is always imagining, in his tales, long before Virginia's 
actual death, that a woman like Virginia has died and 
that her lover is free to love other women. But, even 
here, the dead woman intervenes: in Ligeia, she reincar- 
nates herself in the dead body of her successor; in Morella, 
in her own daughter. And it is evidently the conflict of 
his emotions about Virginia which inspires, not merely these 
bizarre fancies, but also the unexplained feelings of re- 
morse which often haunt Poe’s heroes. After her death, 
the situation he has foreseen appears exactly to be realized. 
He conducts flirtations with other women; but they are 
accompanied by “a wild inexplicable sentiment that resem- 
bled nothing so nearly as a consciousness of guilt.” He 
is at one time on the point of getting married ; but abruptly 
causes the engagement to be broken off. “I was never 
really insane,” he writes to Mrs. Clemm just before his 
miserable death, “except on occasions when my heart was 
touched. I have been taken to prison once since I came 
here for getting drunk; but then I was not. It was about 
Virginia.” The story of Poe and Virginia is a painful and 
rather unpleasant one; but it is perhaps worth discussing to 
this extent: we recognize in it the actual situation which, 
viewed in the light of a romantic problem and transposed 
into romantic terms, fills Poe’s writings with the ominous 
sense of a deadlock between the rebellious spirit of the indi- 
vidual will, on the one hand, and both its very romantic 
idealisms and its human bonds, on the other. “The whole 
realm of moral ideals,” says Mr. Krutch, “is excluded [from 
Poe’s work], not merely as morality per se, but also as 
artistic material used for the creation of conflicts and sit- 
uations.” What, then, does he suppose such stories as Ligeia 
and as Eleonora are about? He goes on to say that horror 
is the only emotion which is “genuinely Poe's own” and 


that this “deliberately invents causes for itself,” that “it 
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is always a pure emotion without any rational foundation.” 
What is the moral interest, he would no doubt ask, of the 
Case of M. Valdemar or of the Descent Into the Mael- 
strom? I propose to discuss this question in a moment. 


Ill 


Poe was, then, a typical romantic. But he was also 
something more. He contained the germs of a further de- 
velopment. By 1847, Baudelaire had begun to read Poe 
and had “experienced a strange commotion”: when he had 
looked up the rest of Poe’s writings in the files of Amer- 
ican magazines, he found among them stories and poems 
which he had “thought vaguely and confusedly” of writ- 
ing himself and Poe immediately became an obsession with 
him. In 1852, he published a volume of translations of 
Poe’s tales; and from then on, the influence of Poe became 
one of the most remarkable in French literature. M. Louis 
Seylaz has recently traced this influence in a book called 
Edgar Poe et les Premiers Symbolistes Francais, in which 
he discusses the indebtedness to Poe of the French sym- 
bolist movement, from Baudelaire, through Verlaine, Rim- 
baud, Mallarmé (who translated Poe’s poems), Villiers de 
L’'Isle-Adam and Huysmans, to Paul Valéry in our own 
day (who has just written some interesting pages about 
Poe in a preface to a new edition of the Fleurs du Mal). 

Let us inquire precisely in what this influence consisted 
which was felt so profoundly through a whole half-century 
of French literature, yet which has so completely failed to 
impress itself upon the literature of Poe’s own country 
that it is still possible for Americans to talk about him as 
if his principal claim to distinction were his title to be 
described as the “father of the short story.” In the first 
place, says M. Valéry, Poe brought to the romanticism of 
the later nineteenth century a new discipline: perhaps more 
than any other French or English writer of his school, 
he had thought seriously about the methods and aims of 
literature: he had formulated a critical theory and he had 
supplied specimens of its practice. Even in poetry, by the 
time that Poe’s influence had begun to be felt, it was nat- 
uralism which had been brought into play on the part of 
the post-romantic generation against the looseness and the 
extravagance of romanticism running to seed. But Poe pro- 
vided them with a new and logical program which lopped 
away many of the overgrowths of romanticism and yet 
aimed at ultra-romantic effects. What were these ultra- 
romantic effects at which Poe aimed and what were the 
means by which he proposed to attain them? 

“I know,” writes Poe, “that indefiniteness is an element 
of the true music [of poetry ]—I mean of the true musical 
expression . . . a suggestive indefiniteness of meaning with 
a view of bringing about a definiteness of vague and there- 
fore of spiritual effect.” This is already the doctrine of 
symbolism. Poe had exemplified it in his own poems. Poe’s 
poetry is rarely quite successful; but it is, none the less, 
of first-rate importance. He speaks somewhere of poetry 
as the pursuit to which he would have desired, under 
happier circumstances, to have devoted his principal efforts, 
or something of the sort; and it is certainly true that the 
immaturity of his early verse is scarcely adequately re- 
deemed _by the deliberate tricks of his later; these devices 
seem all to have been borrowed from Chivers, who, though 
he provided a readier road to the popular ear, was cer- 
tainly, on the whole, a far less desirable master for Poe 
than Shelley and Coleridge had been. Yet all Poe's poetry 
is interesting because more than that of any other romantic 
(except perhaps Coleridge in Kubla Khan), it does ap- 
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proach the indefiniteness of music—that supreme goal of 
the symbolists. That is to say, from the ordinary point 
of view, Poe’s poetry is more nonsensical than that of any 
other of the romantics—and nonsensical in much the same 
way as, to the ordinary point of view, modern poetry ap- 
pears. To note but a single instance: one of the charac- 
teristic symptoms of modern symbolism is a sort of psy- 
chological confusion between the impressions of the dif- 
ferent senses, And this confusion distinctly appears in 
Poe: thus, he Hears, in one of his poems, the approach 
of the darkness; and, in the marvelous description in 
one of his tales of the non-sensuous sensations which fol- 
low death, we read that, “night arrived; and with its 
shadows a heavy discomfort. It oppressed my limbs with 
the oppression of some dull weight, and was palpable. 
There was also a moaning sound, not unlike the distant 
reverberation of surf, but more continuous, which, beginning 
with the first twilight, had grown in strength with the dark- 
ness. Suddenly lights were brought into the room .. . and 
issuing from the flame of each lamp, there flowed unbroken- 
ly into my ears a strain of melodious monotone. 

And Poe’s theory of short story writing was similar 
to his theory of verse. “A skilful literary artist,” he writes, 
“has constructed a tale. If wise, he has not fashioned his 
thoughts to accommodate his incidents; but having con- 
ceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique or single effect 
to be wrought out, he then invents such incidents—he then 
combines such events as may best aid him in establishing 
this preconceived effect.” So the real significance of Poe’s 
stories does not lie in what they purport to relate. Many 
of them are confessedly dreams (usually nightmares) ; and, 
like dreams, at the same time that they appear absurd, 
their effect upon us is serious. And even those which pre- 
tend to the accuracy and the logic of realistic narratives 
are dreams, none the less. They are quite different from 
the mere macabre surprises and stories of astonishing ad- 
venture of even such imitators of Poe as Conan Doyle. 
The descent into the maelstrom is like a metaphor for 
the horror of the moral whirlpool into which, as we know 
from more explicit stories, Poe had a giddy apprehension 
of being sucked; and M. Valdemar, for the horror of 
death, or rather of death endured by the living, which, 
from whatever blighting of some area of his nature, haunted 
Poe throughout his later life. No one understood better 
than Poe that, in fiction and in poetry, it is not what you 
say that counts, but what you make the reader feel (he al- 
ways italicizes the word “effect”’) ; no one understood better 
than Poe the possibilities for rendering deep truth through 
phantasmagoria than Poe, with whom his most circum- 
stantial realism is phantasmagoria like the rest—as, in- 
deed, all realism must, at bottom, be. And he is a 
writer who should particularly interest us today, when 
the revolt against the superficiality and literalness of the 
naturalistic movement which intervened between Poe’s time 
and ours seems constantly to be gathering strength. 

“Poe’s mentality was a rare synthesis,’ writes Mr. Pad- 
raic Colum. “He had elements in him that corresponded 
with the indefiniteness of music and the exactitude of mathe- 
matics.” Is not this precisely what modern literature tends 
toward? Poe was the bridge over the middle nineteenth 
century from romanticism to symbolism; and. symbolism, as 
M. Seylaz says, though scarcely any of its accredited ex- 
ponents survive, now permeates literature. We must not, 
however, expect Poe to be admired, in his capacity of 
suspension across this chasm, on the part of American writ- 
ers who do not know that either bank exists. 

EpMUND WILSON. 
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Charles William Eliot 


Charles W. Eliot, the Man and His Beliefs. Edited 
with a Biographical Study by William Allan Neilson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Two vols. 790 pages. $10. 


HE reader of President Eliot’s volumes, with their 

brief straightforward introduction by President Neil- 
son, will be struck by the constantly recurring references 
to democracy. The most authoritative essays are directed 
to the function of education in a democracy, and to the 
means of sustaining it. The second group considers the 
obligations of capital and labor in the light of democratic 
social theory. In the papers on government and on war 
and peace it is the democratic state which President Eliot 
has in mind. And in the most interesting series of all on 
The Conduct of Life, the pursuit of human welfare |; 
conceived steadily in terms of democratic culture. In The 
Character of a Gentleman, addressed to entering students 
at Harvard, the President is careful to point out that it 
is “the gentleman who is also a democrat” whom he is 
describing; and his discussion of manners has as its title: 
Manners in a Democracy. Of the personal essays, those 
on Franklin, Emerson and Channing commemorate types 
of democratic leadership; and no other of the personal 
studies is written with such zest as the sketch of John 
Gilley, Maine Farmer and Fisherman, who illustrated to 
the full the qualitics which Eliot most admired, and which 
he conceived as flourishing naturally in a truly democratic 
society. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, when President Eliot 
grew to manhood, there were two strong currents of opin- 
ion, one tending toward trust in the intelligence and its 
power to control mankind and its destiny; the other de- 
spairing of the conscious effort of humanity and falling 
back on the unconscious, with a mystical faith in a kind 
of instinctive wisdom in the race which leads it to submit 
to inspired guidance. The former theory is basic in any 
conception of democratic self-government, as the latter 
opens the way to dictatorship. Of the trust in mind, Eliot 
was the foremost representative in America. He foresaw 
the time when the American democracy could no longer 
rely for progress on vast material possessions, when it must 
be prepared to hold its place in the world in competition 
on equal terms, by strenuous intellectual effort. Hence his 
concern for education, broader for all the people and higher 
for the self-chosen few. His crusade in behalf of the elec- 
tive system was in immediate connection with his demo- 
cratic theory. The aristocratic learning which held its 
position as the result of institutional privilege should be 
leveled to competition with the new scientific and technical 
studies, and the superiority of a leisure class, possessing 2 
prescribed conventional culture, over professionally and 
technically trained men should be done away with forever. 
The elective system extended the university curriculum to 
include all knowledge, and by permitting complete free- 
dom of choice to the individual it opened the university 
classes to all men of serious intellectual interests. Eliot 
adopted with approval Cornell’s description of a univer- 
sity as “an institution in which anyone may study anything.” 

The criticism to be made on this theory is that Eliot 
overestimated the strength of intellectual interests in com- 
mon humanity. He was not much worried by the presence 
of the non-student in college, trusting that even the most 
indifferent would not be able to escape entirely the temp- 
tations of the curriculum. He did not foresee that the 
college would itself become primarily a place for the prac- 
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tice of country-club activities and the cultivation of social 
prestige. But his theory in itself was sound—that all people 
should have enough education to understand the theory 
of the democratic state, and to respect expert leadership; 
while some of them, the most fit, should have the higher 
learning necessary to act in this capacity. The great prob- 
lem of democracy, the harnessing of popular will with ex- 
pert control, was in Eliot’s thought to be solved by edu- 
cation: 


Confidence in experts, and willingness to employ 
them, and abide by their decisions are among the best 
signs of intelligence in an educated individual or an 
educated community; and in any democracy which is 
to thrive this respect and confidence must be felt 
strongly by the mass of the population. 


Next to democracy the word freedom is of most fre- 
quent occurrence in these pages. Eliot defended the elective 
system because it provides “on a large scale an invaluable 
addition to human freedom, and provides this precious 
freedom for the most highly trained, and therefore the 
most productive and influential, persons.” This concep- 
tion of freedom as the indwelling spirit of democracy Eliot 
held in common with the intellectuals of the nineteenth 
century, and many passages in his essays read like para- 
phrases Of Mill’s Liberty. 


For savages or semi-civilized men, and for some 
children who pass through barbaric stages of develop- 
ment, authoritv is needed to restrain them from in- 
juring themselves or others; but the diminishing part 
played by authority in the family and the common- 
wealth, and the increasing room and need for indi- 
vidual liberty are characteristic of what we call mod- 
ern civilization. . . . Authority curbs the will power 
of the individual; liberty gives it play and exercises 
it. Therefore the training of the will to the wise 
use of liberty is the great means of developing indi- 
vidual strength of character and national greatness. 


It was this feeling for freedom as the source alike of 
joy and of efficiency in work that led Eliot to take the 
position which he maintained so stoutly against trade union- 
ism. It may be true, as President Neilson asserts, that he 
was not opposed to collective bargaining in itself, but he 
was opposed to nearly everything which enters into the 
actual strategy and conduct of the organizations by which 
collective bargaining is carried on. The closed shop he 
regarded as an evil because it destroys “the individual free- 
dom of workman or proprietor, and this freedom is the 
main source of American efficiency.” One is moved to 
smile at his description of the scab as “a creditable type 
of nineteenth century hero.” “In defense of his rights as 
an individual, he deliberately incurs the reprobation of 
many of his fellows, and runs the immediate risk of bodily 
injury, or even of death.” Eliot had in mind the Stephen 
Blackpool of Dickens’s Hard Times rather than the gun- 
man strikebreaker who is the mercenary soldier in indus- 
trial warfare today. Naturally the conception of class con- 
sciousness was foreign to Eliot’s thought of democracy. 
One objection which he finds to the rules for the govern- 
ment of various trades by the unions is that they “stiffen 
every class or set of mechanics or operatives—so that true 
democratic mobility between classes or sets of working 
people is seriously impaired.” Limitation of output he re- 
Pudiated as “the most degrading of all the trades-union 
doctrines and practices; for it destroys the enjoyment of 
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achieving, and that enthusiastic pursuit of an ideal which 
makes work done in an artistic spirit and with good will 
a durable satisfaction throughout life. It defeats the true 
democratic standard for a workingman’s life—increasing 
intelligence, efficiency, personal liberty, and codperative 
good-will.” 

Again one may smile at this idyllic view of the world 
of industry. Eliot never clearly apprehended the difference 
between the kind of work which he admired John Gilley 
for doing, and which he quite honestly thought he would 
like to do himself, and the forced and degrading labor to 
which the mass of mankind is condemned by the industrial 
system. When he sets up as a pleasurable and developing 
occupation that of driving an electric tram-car he does so 
without a trace of irony. It was impossible for Eliot, with 
all his democracy, not to realize that he was a superior 
person, and to condescend to men of low estate. A child 
thinks it would be a noble career to drive a tram-car; 
why should it not be satisfying to the child of larger growth 
to whom contact with his motor teaches increasing tech- 
nical efficiency, and near-contact with the competing traffic 
teaches enterprise and self-reliance? Such lapses should 
not blind us to the main point. Eliot saw the democratic 
state as an experiment, to the end of promoting the wel- 
fare of its members. He knew that the experiment would 
succeed only on the basis of efficiency. He knew that the 
supreme condition of such success, or even survival, was 
the mutual fulfillment of duties by its citizens, who are 
all members one of another. He thought that such fulfill- 
ment could be brought about by intelligence, widely dif- 
fused and working in an atmosphere of freedom. Now that 
the democratic state is faced by competition with dictator- 
ship of capitalist or of proletariat, in accordance with both 
of which the citizens are assigned and compelled to their 
respective duties, his words are needed to give courage to 
those who remain of his household of faith. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 


Poincare Defendant 


In the Service of France, by Raymond Poincaré. Au 
Service de la France: Neuf Années de Souvenirs. Paris: 
Three vols. 1,187 pages. 56 francs. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company. Vol. I. 371 pages. $5. 


OVERS of France will rejoice that M. Poincaré 
again came forward in time of great difficulty to 
save the franc from going the way of the German mark. 
It is a deserved tribute to his unquestioned ability and 
political shrewdness that France should turn again to him 
in time of need to do what so many other ministers had 
failed to accomplish. But lovers of history will regret 
that the veteran former Minister and President had to be 
called from his study to mount the tribune, if it should 
mean a serious interruption in the writing of his memoirs. 
Since his temporary retirement from politics a couple of 
years ago, he has been composing an elaborate apologia of 
his policy in the past. Already three volumes, modestly 
entitled In the Service of France, have been published. 
They cover the year 1912 and the first half of 1913. They 
describe events as they developed almost day by day. If 
continued on the same detailed scale for the whole period 
of his Presidency, they will fill a dozen good-sized volumes 
and rival in bulk the volumes in which M. Ollivier tried 
to exculpate himself from responsibility for the War of 
1870-71. 
As compared with Viscount Grey’s memoirs, those of 
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M. Poincaré are lacking in charm of style, in readiness to 
admit that he may have erred in wisdom if not in honesty, 
and in sweet reasonableness. M. Poincaré writes with 
lawyer-like vigor and perfect confidence in the wisdom and 
righteousness of all his acts. He quotes at length from 
his innumerable speeches in defense of the power and dig- 
nity of France, her love of peace and her loyalty to Russia 
and England. He makes considerable use of unpublished 
material from the French archives, which makes his vol- 
umes of great value to the historian. But he frequently 
turns aside, with sarcasm and with overwhelming minutie 
of detail, in attempts to confute his critics; this often 
makes his work an acrid polemic rather than a calm histo- 
rical retrospect. As a literary achievement his volumes will 
not have the success of Viscount Grey’s memoirs, but as 
history and as a contribution to the controversy as to the 
causes of the War they have a higher value. 

M. Poincaré’s most severe critics have been his own coun- 
trymen—Pevet, Judet, Fabre-Luce, Converset, Morhardt, 
Victor Margueritte and a host of lesser lights. —They have 
charged him with getting rid of cautious ambassadors like 
M. Georges Louis in St. Petersburg and M. Crozier in 
Vienna to make way for chauvinists like M. Delcassé or 
puppets like M. Paléologue and M. Dumaine, in order 
that he might be more free to work with Izvolski in 
bringing about a war which should recover Alsace-Lor- 
raine for France and secure Constantinople and the 
Straits for Russia. Many of his replies to their criticisms 
are sound. It is clear that Judet is mistaken in thinking 
that the first attempt to get rid of M. Georges Louis was 
primarily due to Izvolski’s intrigues; it was chiefly owing 
to Sazonov’s objections to him. It is also clear that Poin- 
caré and Izvolski did not work so completely hand in glove 
as most commentators on the Livre Noir would have us 
believe. M. Poincaré now asserts that he quickly recog- 
nized that Izvolski was an ambitious snob, an intriguer 
and an unreliable ambassador. It is a pity he did not get 
rid of him instead of M. Georges Louis. He manages 
to explain away some of the incriminating remarks that 
Izvolski attributes to him. But in many other cases he 
takes refuge in the practice of throwing dust in the reader’s 
eyes by diverting his attention from the main point to 
minor matters. He takes ten pages to contradict ten lines 
of Fabre-Luce. He tries to discredit his critics by proving 
them inaccurate in trivialities. 

Nor is M. Poincaré always consistent. When it is a 
question of a loan to Austria in return for Austria’s recog- 
nition of the French protectorate in Morocco, he says there 
is no connection between loans and political questions. But 
when it is a question of a loan to Bulgaria or Serbia, all 
depends on whether they will follow the political program 
of the Triple Entente; if not, no loan. 

On the general question of war responsibility M. Poin- 
caré tries to prove that as Premier and President he in no 
way deviated from the pacific policy of his predecessors. 
He tries to make out that he and M. Georges Louis were 
in complete agreement as to the nature and interpreta- 
tion of the Franco-Russian alliance. Having read all the 
available documents, I cannot agree with his arguments. 
There was a distinct change during 1912 when he was 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs in the direction 
of tightening the alliance and extending French support 
to Russian ambitions in the Balkans. This was not, how- 
ever, as many of his critics assert, with the aim of bringing 
about a war by which France should recover Alsace-Lor- 
raine. It was to establish greater solidarity in the Triple 
Entente. In so doing he tended to divide the powers more 
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and more into two armed and opposing camps, so that the 
Triple Entente could impose its will on the Triple Al. 
liance; or, if a diplomatic crisis should arise, the former 
could safely defy the latter, and willingly risk war with 
superior forces rather than accept a diplomatic defeat, 
This is exactly what happened in 1914. He believed a 
European war “inevitable”; in tightening the Entente and 
in making promises to Russia he did in fact tend to make 
it inevitable. Herein lies his responsibility. 
Sipney B. Fay. 


Oil and World Affairs 


Oil Imperialism, by Louis Fischer. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers. 256 pages. $2. 

Survey of International Affairs 1924, by Arnold J. 
Toynbee. New York: Oxford University Press. 528 


pages. $8. 


F anyone imagines that international relations consist 

of metaphysical conversations between angels represent. 
ing abstract entities known to jurists as sovereignties he 
will do well to read Louis Fischer’s volume on the juris 
prudence of kerosene. The book is an outline history, rich 
in detail, of the negotiations between Soviet Russia on 
the one side and the diplomats of the great powers on 
the other, especially England, France, Japan and the Unite: 
States, with brief notes on operations in north Persia—a!! 
arranged on the thesis that the goblins of capitalism wil! 
get us if we don’t watch out. As mirrored by Mr. Fischer, 
the play of diplomacy and arms, real and concealed, ran 
about as follows: One phase of the World War for 
democracy (not a part of the information supplied by Mr. 
Creel’s committee), was the conflict among England, 
Turkey and Germany for Baku oil—a conflict that ran 
into intervention in Soviet affairs in the interest of “dem- 
ocratic ideals.” In this game Russia won. The Geno. 
conference was little more than a sparring match between 
Russia and the powers over oil—a solemn farce which was 
reénacted at the Hague. According to Mr. Fischer, United 
States nationals had little property in Russia and Amer 
ican intervention at the Hague is to be explained by the 
“State Department’s desire to protect the questionable 
claims of the Standard Oil Company on Baku"—Mr. 
Hughes speaking for Standard Oil, first as Secretary o/ 
State and later as a lawyer-consultant of that important 
economic corporation. Having failed to break Russia at 
the Hague, the oil interests of the world tried to form 
a cordon sanitaire and choke the Soviet Republic by co- 
operative effort. But that undertaking broke down under 
the intense rivalry of the great oil interests, so that at 
last, Russian diplomats, like Talleyrand at Vienna, were 
able to win by playing one oil complex against another. 
Beaten on all fronts, the leaders of the allied and associ- 
ated oil powers cried out sauve-qui-peut. In that situa- 
tion, the Standard Oil interests had to face the issue of 
dealing with the wicked Bolsheviks directly, and soiling 
their pure hands by buying “stolen oil”—that is, oil taken 
without compensation by the Moscow government from 
concerns operating in Russia before the upheaval. That 
was a nice problem for gentlemen of high moral prin- 
ciples, and if Mr. Fischer is to be believed Ex-Secretary 
Hughes, called into consultation by the pertinent oil inter- 
ests—this time in the réle of an adviser—‘“acknowledged 
himself persuaded.” At the conference in question it was 
pointed out that the State Department was already allow- 
ing the approval of passports of Russian communists who 
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wanted to come in to buy goods—by what sanction under 
the immigration acts it would be interesting to know— 
and that if it was ethical for the government of the Amer- 
ican people to deal with the polluted and criminal Bolshe- 
viki it was ethical for the oil government to do the same. 
At any rate, according to the story, Standard Oil interests 
decided to buy “stolen oil” and did buy it—and indicated 
willingness to accept a concession for the Emba oil field. 
The day after the announcement in the New York Times 
that the Standard Oil Company had completed negotia- 
tions with Soviet Russia for the purchase of oil, a front- 
page story in the same newspaper proclaimed that Mr. 
Ivy Lee, “adviser on public relations” of the Standard 
Oil Company, had started a movement to secure the recog- 
nition of Russia by the government of the United States. 
Well, well. Aren’t these gentlemen in high places setting 
bad examples for Citizen Great Heart who wants to pre- 
serve American institutions in their pristine virtue against 
all contamination by Bolshevism? Is it possible that for 
the sake of money, mere money, the passports of avowed 
communists are sanctioned by Washington in open defi- 
ance of the law, for the purpose of enabling American 
business men to make a little profit out of trade? The 
present reviewer cannot believe that Mr. Fischer is cor- 
rectly informed. Having disposed of this phase of Russian 
oil, our author gives an interesting account of Harry F. 
Sinclair’s attempt to secure a concession from Soviet Rus- 
sia—with the assistance of that noble old Roman, that 
preserver of American institutions against the insidious 
wiles of the Red, that ardent advocate of a war for de- 
mocracy on Mexico, that staunch defender of the right, 
Hon. Albert Fall—with Mr. Archibald Roosevelt as a 
member of the party of negotiations to give a richer color 
to the brocade. After relating how Mr. Sinclair’s mis- 
hap in the Teapot Dome adventure spoiled his Russian 
designs, Mr. Fischer describes the process by which Japan 
“turned a trick” in “coming to terms with the Bolsheviki 
and winning a huge oil concession. The grand conclusion 
of this drama is that Soviet Russia is growing daily stronger 
and can now cope with the great powers on her own terms. 
Finally there is a homily for the pacifist: there is no use 
in crying “Peace, peace”; the advocate of peace must “‘ap- 
ply some of his energy to an analysis of the fundamental 
causes of international disagreements and to the organiza- 
tion of those elements of the population in each country 
which have nothing to gain from such complications except 
the opportunity of becoming cannon fodder.” If Mr. 
Fischer will read a recent article by Mr. Alfred Vagts 
in the Europaeische Gespraeche on Diplomacy, Economics 
and Public Opinion—a genuine and noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the science of politics—he will discover how wide- 
spread are the users of oil, rubber and other goods which 
form the subjects of diplomatic complications. To assume 
that a stoppage of oil, for instance, would affect only a 
handful of capitalists is to ignore realities as obvious as 
noses on faces. 

Whatever the shortcomings of Mr. Fischer's book, it 
should be widely read by that growing number of people 
interested in “foreign affairs,” especially by those who are 
likely to read and take seriously Arnold J. Toynbee’s gen- 
eral conspectus for the year 1924. Though by its title 
the latter volume is supposed to be universal in scope, it 
is, in the main, a view of western European relations 
affecting the security of England and France against Ger- 
many and Bolshevism, with an excursus on the movement 
of population—in which immigration into the United States 
is covered—sixty or seventy pages on Central and Eastern 
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Europe, and a brief consideration of Tropical African 
problems. The affairs of the Western Hemisphere are 
to be treated in a forthcoming volume and those of Asia 
are likewise postponed. The bulk of the volume is de- 
voted to attempts of England and France to settle the 
German estate—negotiations for an Anglo-French com- 
pact, the Geneva protocol, occupation of German terri- 
tories, execution of the Versailles treaty, Rhine separatist 
movement and Dawes arrangement—and to Russian af- 
fairs including the propaganda of the Communist Inter- 
national. Why Japan and China should be passed over 
with scarcely a glance, except incidentally as in the mat- 
ter of American immigration, and fifty pages given to 
the futile efforts of Moscow zealots to turn the world 
upside down by rhetoric is nowhere explained. In style, 
Mr. Toynbee departs somewhat from the annalist and 
decorates documents and reports with classical allusions 
and vivid terms, making the book more readable but less 
useful. As to sources, especially about Russia, he leans 
heavily upon the London Times and Le Temps, except 
in cases of easily available state papers. In temper, he is 
on the whole eminently fair, except when he deals with Ger- 
man topics and especially with Russian relations—then some 
historic bitterness shines through his academic embroidery. 
The section on the United States immigration policy is 
splendidly done; the essential facts are there, well ordered 
and smoothly joined. Naturally British interests predom- 
inate in the selection of data and the direction of the 
current. With that American students have no right to 
quarrel, but they may quite properly wish that Central 
Europe would give them a volume on the same theme 
viewed from a mid-continental angle. Indeed it is (and 
always has been) one of the unfortunate consequences of 
our position and training that we see Europe mainly through 
English eyes. If Englishmen could imagine the scene re- 
versed and themselves compelled to look at the world 
through American eyes, they might appreciate a little more 
charitably the restiveness of Americans under their present 
limitations. Surely it is no criticism of Mr. Toynbee’s 
very useful work, to suggest that the greatest need in the 
United States with respect to world affairs is a counter- 
balancing book from Central Europe and still another one 
surveying world affairs from the standpoint of American 
interests. In any event until Americans can put an end 
to their unfortunate habit of regarding economic interests 
as “sinister” and come to face economic realities honestly 
and without shame, it will be difficult to get a sane vision 
of world affairs through any medium. 
Cuarwes A. Bearp. 


Control of the Personality 


Personality, by R. G. Gordon. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 302 pages. $3.75. 


N every attempt at scientific approach to the practical 
problems of human conduct and well-being we are 
harassed by hoary metaphysical questions. Am I a spiritual 
being temporarily incarnated (some might say incarcerated ) 
in a more or less inadequate heuse of clay? Or is my 
physical body myself and all there is of me? Our attitude 
toward any program of personal or social welfare is bound 
to be colored by philosophical and religious traditions— 
traditions which do not always fit into the frame of things 
as they are today. 
Doctor Gordon's substantial volume is a serious attempt 
by a physician to put the personality problems that we all 
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meet in our own experience and in our adjustments with 
other people into a natural setting that squares with the 
facts of human nature and conduct as we know them. The 
human being is envisaged in his entirety as a unitary or- 
ganization. For this purpose no philosophical presupposi- 
tions—dualistic, monistic, or whatever—are needful. 
Practically I am living one life, not two; and in this life 
my mind is seen to be related to my body in essentially the 
same way as are the other vital functions. ‘The recognition 
of this fact permits an approach to personality problems 
with the ordinary methods of natural science and with 
results that are verifiable and workable in practice. In- 
teilectual, emotional, wsthetic and moral components of 
human behavior are real; they are also natural processes, 
causative factors in “the continent art of living well.” 

Doctor Gordon undertakes to analyze this very complex 
unity that we call a human personality into its anatomical, 
physiological and psychological ingredients and to explain 
to lay readers the interrelationships of these components 
and something of the hygiene of the personality. Regard- 
ing the appropriateness of the analysis and the terminology 
employed there is ample room for difference of opinion, 
but the primary purpose of the volume as just outlined is 
well carried out. 

The works of Freud, Jung, Adler and Kempf are re- 
viewed and their positive scientific contributions are sifted 
out, critically and sympathetically. These are probably 
the most valuable chapters of the book. The concept of 
libido is given intelligible meaning as the manifestation 
of vital energy liberated within a special pattern of bodily 
organization. 

The approach to the problems of personality is by way 
of critical evaluation of the scientific evidence. In this 
the author shows breadth of view, accuracy of knowledge 
and judicial skill. The result is good. A serious blemish, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, lies in the failure to carry 
adherence to strict scientific method through quite to the 
end of the story. 

Spiritism usually takes the form of mysticism, or the 
fabrication of principles and causative agencies that cannot 
be articulated in a unitary way with natural phenomena 
and natural causal sequences. Doctor Gordon lays a sound 
foundation for a scientific treatment of his theme, free 
from this sort of mysticism; but under the influence of 
McDougall’s type of spiritism he comes a little short of a 
satisfactory consummation of his enterprise. ‘Throughout 
the text he treats the conscious activities as functions of the 
bodily organization. This is scientifically sound. In the 
final chapter, discussing the spiritual aspect of personality, 
he seems to fail to recognize that a radically functional 
view of all human traits and achievements gives an ade- 
quate basis for a strictly scientific analysis of the personality, 
even in its noblest and most “spiritual” relationships. 

The view that thinking is a genuine function of the 
human bodily organization rests biologically on as secure 
an empirical basis as does the belief that flying is a func- 
tion of the bird’s body. Thinking, imagination, joy, sor- 
row, love, hate, the fabrication of ideals of conduct and 
character, and the will to achieve these ideals—these are 
all bodily functions. And the frank recognition of these 
for what they are enables us to see that the noblest human 
sentiments and ideals are part of the natural process of 
living on the human plane; they are causative factors in 
human progress as truly as are the unconscious physiological 
functions from which they have emerged. Altruism has 
“survival value” in the biological sense in an advanced 
human social organization. And the fact that during the 
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performance of these functions we are conscious, not only 
of what is going on but also of the probable results of our 
own performance, is what makes our life worth while to 
us. On this view wsthetic and moral appreciation, ideals of 
conduct and character, social sanctions and religious exper- 
ence are natural processes; they are causative agencies; 
they play a natural and necessary part in creative evolu- 
tion of human personalities and human societies. 

Human life is not degraded, it is ennobled, by the recog- 
nition of the fact that these natural processes can be con- 
trolled by our own efforts as soon as the laws of their 
operation are discovered—just the same as other natural 
forces have been brought under human control by human 
inventiveness. This control of inorganic nature is the 
basis of the material advancement of civilization. Similar 
control of human personalities lies at the basis of further 


advancemert of social and moral culture. 
C. Jupson Herrick. 


Country Life and the 
Rural Press 


The Country Newspaper: A Study of Socialization and 
Newspaper Content, by Malcolm M. Willey. Universit 
of North Carolina Press. 153 pages. 

Agricultural Journalism, by Nelson Antrim Crawford 
and Charles Elkin Rogers. New York: Alfred A. Knopj. 
300 pages. 

Handbook of Rural Social Resources, by Henry Is: 
and Benson Y. Landis. University of Chicago Press. 204 
pages. 

The Folk High Scnools of Denmark and the Develop 
ment of a Farming Community, by Holger Begtrup, lan: 
Lund and Peter Manniche. Oxford University Press. 108 
pages. 

A Short Survey of Agriculture in Denmark, by 11. 
Hertel, the Royal Danish Agricultural Society. Copen- 
hagen: Bianco Luno Printers. 69 pages. 


- gpeseanrowne WILLEY approaches the press from 
the sociologist’s point of view. He wants to know 
whether or not the country newspaper may be counted 
as a social influence. His initial assumption is that the 
press is an important, if net the most important, of al! 
agencies playing upon the public mind; and his secondary 
assumption is that the country press should perform one 
central function, namely, interpret the local community 
to itself. From the standpoint of method, he next assumes 
that this function is measurable. The preliminary material 
consists of an elucidation of categories used by other in- 
vestigators and the formulation of a set of categories which 
seem satisfactory to him. With these tools in hand he has 
proceeded to apply his method to a detailed analysis of 
the thirty-five country newspapers in the state of Connec- 
ticut. His final appraisal is for the most part negative: 
he concludes that country newspapers are deficient in their 
content of local news, deficient in socially significant news, 
and inconsistent in policy. The results of Professor W1!- 
ley’s study should prove useful to editors and writers as 
well as to students interested in the sociology of the press, 
for in spite of the fact that this is an academic product 
its terminology is sufficiently clear for the lay reader's 
comprehension. It is to be hoped that many other inves- 
tigators will use his method in similar studies of other 
areas. The country press is still an active and important 
factor in the life of small towns and rural communities 
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and we shall need to know a great deal more about its 
conduct if we are to make useful interpretations of the 
so-called American mind. Professor Willey has made the 
most illuminating study in this field thus far available. 

Agricultural Journalism is plainly a textbook, but an 
excellent one. It launches forth with a stimulating chapter 
on the Farmer’s Mind and then proceeds directly to prac- 
tical matters. This is a craftsman’s book; it tells the reader 
how to do things—things which combine to make success- 
ful journalism. Each chapter is followed with an interest- 
ing set of questions and problems for classroom assignment. 
If agricultural journalists can be made, this volume should 
be useful in making them. The comprehensiveness of its 
content is marred, however, by one serious defect: those 
who have come to believe that the farmer does not live 
by bread alone will find little in this volume to encourage 
their alternative hopes; this volume, like the agricultural 
press itself, one regrets to say, overemphasizes economic 
interests. Indicative of this materialistic point of view is 
the calendar of agricultural dates in an appendix: organi- 
zations such as the American Country Life Association 
and other rural social agencies are not mentioned. Twenty- 
five pages are devoted to Writing for Farm Women and 
eight of these have to do with recipes for canning and 
cooking and butter-making. All of which supports the 
growing opinion that a large section of the agricultural 
press exists principally for those who have goods to sell 
to farmers. 

Those interested in the social aspects of country life 
will find a wealth of relevant information in the Hand- 
book of Rural Social Resources. It would, indeed, rep- 
resent a splendid supplement for the work on agricultural 
journalism discussed above. Messrs. Israel and Landis have 
secured the codperation of a number of specialists who have 
interpreted the past five years of rural development in the 
United States. In addition, the programs of twenty private 
and five public agencies engaged in rural social work are 
outlined, and Mr. Asher Hobson has contributed an en- 
lightening essay on agricultural policies of European na- 
tions. An abbreviated list of topics will provide an insight 
nto the comprehensiveness of this useful volume: rural 
population, the farmer’s standard of living, rural art, the 
rural church, agricultural legislation, codperative market- 
ing, rural social work, etc. This is information which 
has never before been gathered together in usable form; 
it constitutes, in fact, a work of reference of high order. 

At last we have been furnished with an interpretation 
of the Danish system of adult education written by Danes 
and printed in English. Hitherto the Danish people have 
hesitated to exploit this, as well as other aspects of their 
culture; they appeared to possess a sort of temperamental 
resistance to self-advertising. But, modern communication 
and modern mobility being what they are, Denmark found 
it impossible longer to hide its light under a bushel. What 
will happen to these fascinating social experiments of the 
“codperative commonwealth” now that publicity has struck 
them is still a matter of conjecture. (Complacency seems 
already to have set in. I found Denmark immensely more 


interesting five years ago than in 1926.) In any Case, vA 


it is now a matter of agreement that wherever economic 
success came to be translated into social success the proc- 
ess is attributable to the folk high schools. Messrs. Beg- 
trup, Lund and Manniche—all leaders in the adult edu- 
cation movement—have attempted to describe how this 
effectiveness of learning has been accomplished and what 
it means to contemporary Denmark. They have suc- 
ceeded in presenting a clarifying picture—clarifying, that 
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is, in view of the religious and nationalistic implications 
peculiar to Denmark's homogeneous population. Americans 
will still have difficulty in understanding the Da ish move- 
ment, but this volume provides an admirable approach; at 
least, no one need now be satisfied with second-hand in- 
terpretations. 

Another evidence of the invasion of those who come 
to “study Danish life” is this small pamphlet describing 
Agriculture in Denmark. The booklet was especially pre- 
pared for visitors and is published in four languages— 
including English. It tabulates concise facts regarding im- 
ports and exports, land distribution and tenure, agricul- 
tural credits, coéperative marketing societies, live-stock and 
crops, activities of agricultural advisors, education, etc. 
Prospective visitors to Denmark will save a great deal 
of time for themselves—and incidentally for the Danes— 
if they will orient themselves in advance by careful study 
of these two small volumes. 

Epuarp C, LinpeMAn. 


Moderate Behaviorism 


An Introduction to Social Psychology, by L. L. Bernard. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 651 pages. $3.60. 


HEN I say that Professor Bernard approaches 

his subject from a direction moderately behavior- 
istic, I mean, for one thing, that he sees man primarily as 
a physical organism evolving in a physical world and react- 
ing to it in physical ways, like any other animal. ‘Thus 
what we can sce or visually imagine supplies the outline 
and background of his treatment, while the psychical, al- 
though there is a great deal of it, is used, in a somewhat 
secondary way, to complete the picture. We begin, then, 
with a sensitive protoplasm and watch it evolve by the aid 
of ascending types of adaptive reaction—tropisms, reflexes, 
instincts—until we come to the intelligent responses and 
acquired behavior patterns characteristic of man. Having 
surveyed these, in an analytic way, we turn our thoughts 
to the person, the visible and motile unit of evolved be- 
havior, following his life history and studying in detail 
the process of his integration in an environment which has 
become, along with him, prevailingly mental and social. 
And finally we pass to a part dealing with groups and in- 
stitutions, not for their own sake—which would be sociol- 
ogy—but to understand better how they mold the person; 
and so to the conclusion and the bibliography. 

Most of us will wish to know how our consciousness, 
our mind, in the usual sense of that word, figures in a 
scheme like this. It is just a more subtle behavior—in- 
ternal, symbolic behavior, developed by the aid of lan- 
guage, an aspect of that “neuro-psychic technique,” located 
in the brain and nervous system, through which the trial- 
and-error process underlying all organic growth is general- 
ized, abbreviated and handled by symbols, as numbers by 
algebraic signs. Its function is to render external or overt 
behavior more effectual by selecting, organizing and re- 
hearsing beforehand our behavior patterns, until we can 
see a line of conduct tentatively adjusted both to our per- 
sonality and to the situation we have to meet. That is 
what we do, or try to do, when we think, and thinking, we 
infer, is in its material aspect a process of actual physical 
behavior among the multitudinous fibres of the brain. Thus 
consciousness, far from being depreciated, as by another 
school of behaviorists, appears as indispensable, supremely 
functional, the crown, indeed, of the behavior system. Even 
the weird phenomena revealed by the psychoanalyst may be 
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received into our stores of fact and ticketed as erratic func- 
tioning of visceral drives and neuro-psychic technique. 

And yet such a survey, comprehensive as it is in theory, 
may easily overlook or undervalue facts of consciousness 
that have no obvious place in the behavior scheme. I hap- 
pen to have been thinking recently about that growth of 
syinpathetic understanding by which we become able to 
share the minds of other people, but although it is surely 
a fundamental matter I find no explicit treatment of it in 
the book. Those who use another approach may conceiv- 
ably hit on realms of fact quite off the behaviorist line of 
march. 

Like nearly all the younger writers Bernard rejects as 
inapplicable to human life the conception of definite in- 
stincts—the gregarious instinct, the maternal instinct, the 
instinct of pugnacity and the like—arguing that these have 
been too hastily inferred from the analogy of other animals, 
that in fact human adaptability has been attained by the 
disintegration of such inherited behavior patterns and the 
substitution for them of a plastic raw material which re- 
ceives a special organization for each of us in the course 
of his individual development. The alleged maternal in- 
stinct, for example, though expressive of vague organic 
needs, is held to be, as regards definite forms of behavior, 
merely a system of acquired habits. Evidently such views 
stress environment as the active factor in shaping person- 
ality, and indeed this is the trend not only of contemporary 
psychology but of biology also. It would be rash, how- 
ever, to conclude that the importance of heredity is corre- 
spondingly depreciated. Heredity remains quite indispens- 
able, even though it does not supply ready-made behavior 
patterns, and individual differences in its quality may be as 
decisive as differences in environment can possibly be. The 
psychologist as such knows nothing about that, and I think 
that Bernard overstresses what he calls the dominance of 
the environment. The eugenists will have to revise their 
argument somewhat, but have no occasion to be down- 
hearted. 

Bernard is a sociologist by training and much of what he 
gives that is fresh and distinctive comes from this fact, 
notably his whole treatment of language which he sees as 
a social heritage organized by civilization into vast symbolic 
structures—arts, literatures, institutions—surrounding the 
individual and imposing its behavior patterns on his neuro- 
psychic technique. To control these is to control him— 
without prejudice, of course, to his power, within the social 
frame, to control himself. There is nothing in this philos- 
ophy destructive of freedom, though people used to theo- 
logical individualism may think so. 

I expect that many will find Bernard hard to read. It 
is not that his style lacks precision and fluency; it has both 
of these, and at times is notably happy in the choice of 
words. Nor does he lack a strong and clear flow of 
thought; it is perhaps too strong, at any rate too copious 
and too abstract to be easily taken in. The pace is never 
relaxed; there is, practically, no leisurely illustrative mat- 
ter in 600 ample pages, no description of experiments, few 
personal observations, no restful and illuminating extracts 
from novels or personal histories such as William James 
used to give us, no developed similes, no kindly break of 
any sort. He cites many facts but they are rather men- 
tioned than presented. We do not have that comfortable 
sensation of sitting in at concrete and easily understood 
research, of seeing fragments of knowledge delightfully 
emerge like bits of antique statuary from an excavation, 
which we expect from books of science as distinguished 
from books of philosophy. The impression the reader gets 
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of him is not that of an observer at all, but rather of a 
highly competent organizer and expositor of available 
knowledge. Highly competent for such functions he cer- 
tainly is; his mind is strenuous, spacious, synthetic and 
lucid, and as an acroplane view, from a certain quarter, 
of the complex geography of the human mind his work 
has high merit. The manner of it is also good. He avoids 
controversy, tries to be scrupulously fair to other writers, 
shuns the propagandist tone not unheard in these precincts, 
and shows that though the study of social psychology may 
be pursued by half a dozen somewhat discordant factions 
it is possible to present a tentative survey of it that does 
not contradict any of the well ascertained facts. 
Cuarves H. Coorey. 


Sentiment of the Quotidian 


Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg, edited by Rebecca 
West. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 289 
pages. $2. 

T IS presumable that Miss Rebecca West’s selection of 

Mr. Sandburg’s poems was intended rather for English 
than for American publication, and was aimed primarily 
at securing for Mr. Sandburg an English as well as an 
American audience. This fact has its interest: English 
preferences in American art are always instructive; and 
if they are also provoking, that only gives the instruction 
a finer edge. Of contemporary American poets, Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay is the only one (unless we except Mr. 
Eliot, who makes his residence in England) who has had 
much of a following in England. Mr. Frost, though he 
was first published in England (a fact partly owing to the 
circumstance that he too was then a resident) ran him a 
poor second; and the majority of other American poets 
have found English publication a difficult and infrequent 
affair. What England likes, in American art—but now 
perhaps relinquishingly likes—is something with a definite 
and strong American flavor. In the eighties, when there 
were still real cowboys who wore real sombreros, and no 
hotel lobby was without its “spit-box,” England found it 
easier to recognize Artemus Ward and Joaquin Miller as 
genuine products of this peculiar scene than Howells or 
James, who were not quite so vividly identifiable. And 
nowadays the English critic, still hopeful of something in- 
triguingly alien in American art, finds it a good deal easier 
to “see” Mr. Lindsay than—shall we say—Mr. Wallace 
Stevens. 

And Mr. Sandburg, from this point of view, makes an 
excellent export product. As Miss West observes in her 
very interesting preface, Mr. Sandburg is nothing if not 
American—and by American she means all that is com- 
prised in the term Middle West. She finds that Mr. Sand- 
burg uses a language that in many essentials differs from 
the English language as spoken and written in England. 
The rhythms are richer, slower, longer: and they con- 
trive, she thinks, to express all sorts of psychological in- 
tangibles peculiar to the naive self-analytic creature who 
inhabits the region of the Great Lakes. In this regard, 
Miss West makes an interesting point. She notes that 
while the typical American is almost totally incapable of 
giving an exact report of any objective fact or experience, 
he is extraordinarily expert, instinctively expert, in con- 
veying his feelings. He does this, she thinks, largely by 
unconscious manipulations of the rhythms he uses—ironic, 
laconic, or sardonic—and in so doing charges familiar 
words with new efiects. This is perhaps partially true— 
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but one should be careful not to make too much of it. If 
Miss West is right in taking Mr. Sandburg as preéminently 
the American poet who has taken over and developed this 
American characteristic, she is perhaps on ground not quite 
so firm in rejecting “all his objective nature poems because 
they strike the English reader as intolerably loose state- 
ments of fact.” She prefers him, that is, when he is 
describing “the inner life of the eager little girls who 
leave those small towns and come to Chicago, but still 
find no world that makes use of their sweetness”: and the 
“inner life of the strong young men.” But is this dicho- 
tomy, in Mr, Sandburg’s work, quite so easy? 

One suspects, at this point, that Miss West is seriously 
handicapped by the difficulties which any foreigner must 
encounter in his survey of the American scene. He is a 
good enough judge of the landscape, but can he possibly 
know, without prolonged immersion, enough of the “inner 
life” of these eager little girls and strong young men to 
judge of a poet’s accuracy in describing them? The truth 
is, that to the American eye Mr. Sandburg is just as apt 
to be intolerably loose in his analysis—if one can use the 
term—of the inner life of these folk as in his descriptions 
of nature. One cannot possibly make so broad a distinc- 
tion. He is not good at one sort of thing and bad at the 
other—rather, he is mixedly bad and good at both. His 
virtues are conspicuous: he uses, better than anyone else 
in America today, the rich idiomatic journalistic American 
idiom, the idiom of the streets and barber-shops and smok- 
ing-cars; he has an extraordinary vitality and saltiness; he 
is a lover of the plural; and he conveys his rich sense of 
the “here and now” in long expatiative rhythms which are 
often beautiful. But if one goes behind and under these 
things, if one looks for the accuracy of notation in the 
matter of inner life, does one not find a comparative 
poverty? 

The truth is that Mr. Sandburg is a sentimentalist. He 
is sentimental about his factory chimneys and sweaty crowds 
and stevedores and hunkies and eager young girls in exactly 
the way that other poets are sentimental about sunsets or 
broken hearts. He has a passion for the quotidian, he 
looks at it longingly and wistfully, he has an exceedingly 
quick eye for its changing colors, and he is “terribly glad” 
(to quote his own phrase) “to be selling fish.” He is 
genuinely in love with the scene in which he finds himself, 
and his love for it is frequently infectious. He is genuinely 
unhappy, also, to find that impermanence and tragedy and 
frustration move like a groundswell through this beautiful 
pluralism of things: and this feeling, too, he often success- 
fully communicates. But he does not go deeper than this; 
and one cannot feel that he ever strikes profoundly into 
the “inner life” of any of his working-folk. He can give 
us a good charcoal drawing—we see his Chick Lorimer, 
the physical Chick Lorimer, vividly enough; we even share 
his wistful feeling for her; but we also feel a fundamental 
falsity in his attitude toward her. He does not, in fact, 
give us Chick Lorimer at all—he gives us instead his 
rather cloudy sentimental identification of himself with a 
young woman who has unaccountably disappeared. That 
is all. One feels that she was a wistful young woman, and 
that she is gone. The quotidian was beautiful, and it is 
gone. But would one know her from any other of a 
thousand young women or young men or withering stalks 
of goldenrod? Has she the slightest inner reality or in- 
tensity of the sort that Miss West thinks she has? One 
cannot think so. 

No, one feels that Miss West’s distinction is a false 
one. Mr. Sandburg is no better, and no worse, in his 
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descriptions of people and feelings than in his descriptions 
of nature. One must take him as he is—he works in a 
large, loose medium, inextricably mixing the vivid with 
the false. He is essentially a lover of surfaces. Like Mr. 
Lindsay, he does not very well endure the test of repeated 
rereading, for he is simple; a surface revisited is not so 
sustaining as a surface seen, and seen vividly, for the first 
time. And while his rhythms are often delightful, and 
for the American reader rich in the indigenous, they lack 
the sort of complexity of outline or shape which can renew 
one’s pleasure on the third or fourth reading. The design, 
like the feeling, is comparatively cloudy. For this reason, 
among others, Mr. Sandburg’s poetry is a poetry to be 
taken en masse, not in detail. Very few of his poems will 
stand well by themselves. One finds him vaguely impres- 
sive as a whole, one likes his flavor, but one is decidedly 
uncertain as to whether there is enough at the core to 
guarantee his preservation, 
Conrad AIKEN. 


Hard Times for Traders 


The Fugger News-Letters: Second Series. Being a fur- 
ther Selection from the Fugger papers specially referring 
to Queen Elizabeth and matters relating to England dur- 
ing the Years 1568-1605, here published for the first time. 
Edited by Victor von Klarwill. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 346 pages. $6. 


OST of us in English-speaking countries think of 
the sixteenth century as the age of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Shakespeare. We assume that London then seemed 
as important to contemporaries as it does to us in looking 
back. But we forget that writing poetic dramas was a 
low occupation, and that at the opening of the century 
the most important nation in Europe was still Spain. Her 
officers governed in India. Spanish ships staggered back 
from Peru and the islands, sweating with booty. A Span- 
ish representative ruled in the Netherlands. The towns of 
the Hanseatic League, along the Baltic and the North Sea, 
carried on a heavy trade with Seville and Antwerp. And 
the hottest issue of the day was the split over all of Eu- 
rope between Catholics and Protestants. National boun- 
daries were down, and Europe was practically in a state 
of civil war. Huge sums of money were sunk in cam- 
paigns and invested in cargoes which fell into the hands 
of pirates. The Wall Street back of this activity was the 
Fugger family, a firm of bankers in Augsburg. Count 
Fugger had his finger in every pie, lending cash to needy 
Popes and kings, operating mines, trading in spices. His 
agents were in all the capitals of Europe, and they kept 
the Count posted with weekly letters, in which they gave 
him all the news and rumors afloat. He filed these letters 
for reference, and later they found their way into the dust 
of the Vienna National Library. Covering about 36,000 
pages of manuscript, they have slept there until recently 
in obscurity. 

The first series, published two years ago, dealt with the 
period in a general way. The present volume is a selec- 
tion of letters which throw light on England's share in 
events, and especially Queen Elizabeth’s gradual, crafty 
building up of power. At the end of the century Spain's 
back was broken and England could defy the continent. 
There are about seven hundred and fifty of these letters, 
running from 1568 to 1605, written to Count Fugger 
from every corner of Europe. We find them dated from 
Antwerp, Madrid, Constantinople, London, Paris, Dantzig, 
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Havelock 
Ellis 


One of the most 
enduring of all of 
Ellis’ studies, “The 
Soul of Spain,” a 
brilliant volume on 
Spanish history, psy- 
chology and_char- 
actor, is now issued in 
popular edition, uni- 
form with “The New 
Spirit,” in which Ellis 
discusses Heine, Whit- 
man, Ibsen, Tolstoi 
and Diderot. 
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Gift Books for N 


From 


HOUGHTON M 


2 Park Street, Boston. 











Each, $2.25 








A Wiltshire Parson 


Garland Greever 
This delightful chronicle of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and his friends presents one of the 
most famous of English poets in a domestic set- 
ting. $3.50 


A Great Niece’s Journals 


Margaret S. Rolt 
The writer of this frank and springhtly diary 
here published is Fanny Burney, great niece of 
the more famous author of “Evelina.” $6.00 


Letters of a Roman Gentleman 
Arthur P. McKinlay 

A particularly happy selection of Cicero's letters 

which gives a classic picture of this very human 

and very modern Roman orator. $4.00 


Apostate 

Forrest Reid 
An autobiography that is “a source of much 
quiet pleasure to those who rejoice in distin- 
guished and imaginative writing.’ —Saturday Re- 
view. $4.00 


George Rogers Clark 

Temple Bodley 
A vivid and striking account of one of the most 
picturesque men who helped push forward the 
early American frontier. $5.00 


The Yankee Whaler 

Clifford WV. Ashley 
The most sumptuous and complete volume on 
whaling, whale scenes and whale men that has 
ever been published. Lavishly illustrated in 
color. $20.00 


Alfonso the Sage 

J. B. Trend 
A new book of essays by the author of “A Pic- 
ture of Modern Spain” based on a knowledge of 


the history, literature and psychology of Spain. 
$4.00 





Free copies of our attractive Holiday and 
Children’s Catalogs will be sent on request. 























Gamaliel Br; 


The life story of the man who “made heaven a lay 
biography both live and luminous by his psyc! ce 
facility of style and a dispassionate zeal that stimu! 


New York Times. 








Heart of Emerson’s Journals 
Bliss Perry 


The quintessence of Emerson's Journals is now acces. 
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sible in a single volume. “Here is a book tha thou 
serves a place beside Will Durant’s ‘Story of Pi ment 
ophy.’ It is loaded with nuggets.”"—Neu 2 rk in t 
W orld. $3.00 # ined. 
Fallodon Papers 
Viscount Grey 

“As a contribution to t! “Ha 

derstanding of the true char 9% of a 

acter of an eminent statesman, Jime 

these essays are invaluable. — J tive 
The Independent. Illustrated J reasc 

from woodcuts. $2.50 MM out.” 

Streets in the Moon Th 

Archibald MacLeish 

In harmony with its distinction, this new volume of J An i 
poems by “the most significant hgure among the i giftec 
younger generation of American poets” is issued in to the 
limited edition, beautifully printed and bound. $5.00 J study 








Intimate Papers 


The best of all gift books, the most thrilling, abson 
sary to an understanding of the war as in the mapd 
ring as a story out of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ ’"—Clau 
the history of 1912 to 1917.”—Chicago-Post. Two 
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\@ Republic Readers \ | metas 


When “The Tale of 












f Genji” was pens 
: critics pronounce 
m List ° this Japanese classic 
“one of the world’s 


greatest master- 

y pieces.” The second 

| | LI N CO M PA N volume, “The Sacred 
Tree,” is considered 

by Witter Bynner to 





16 East 40th Street, New York Se euen “emenneuaee 
ly potent than the 
first.” 











Each, $2.25 
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Amy Lowell F i 

os —— ” sé » - : - “oa ll ; i ty 

laugfmtock and heaven a dream.” “Mr. Bradford makes Seldom if ever has Miss Lowell so completely Ea 
logdmde of approach, and he writes with an unembellished revealed her depth of human feeling and sym- {E34 
nulamreader and give him a sense of clarity and security.”’-— pathy . . . The poet’s consummate art never S| 
$3.50 falters.”"—New York Times. $2.25 | 





My Antonia le] 
Making of the Modern Mind Willa Cather B E 











A new revised edition of Miss Cather’s master- |F ts 
John H. Randall, Jr. piece which led H. L. Mencken to say: “No {= } 
ces HB John Dewey calls this ‘the only history of modern novel ever written in America by man or woman {E 
de- # thought and philosophy which puts their develop- is one half so beautiful. po IU EE i 
los fg ment in the proper perspective.” “Anything better — te 
ork HH in the way of a summary could not well be imag- I alimpsest it 
00H ined.”—Boston Transcript. $5.00 H. D. 
This first novel by a distinguished contemporary [|E 
poet thrusts forward the established frontiers of | 4 
~ » See; 5 = ay 
: Demosthenes prose fiction. $3.50 ja 
Georges Clemenceau . a 
. Other People’s Daughters 12 t 
un. Has taken on the proportions . |= 
are of a great event.’ —New York Eleanor Rowland Hi embridge |= 
an, Times. “Passages of imagina- “A slice of life.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. “An | : 
Dl tive beauty but restrained by unusual book written with the psychologist’s sci- | : Hy 
ted reason are scattered through- entific knowledge of human nature.”-—New York | % 
Lucu ‘ = ' . = er . 
50 Me out.”"—New York Post. $2.50 Times. $2.90 - x 





American Twins of the 
Thiersand the French Monarchy Revolution Hi 
John M. 8. Allison Lucy Fitch Perkins = i 


A new volume in the famous “Twins” series. 


Hit 
AT 








- of #@ An illuminating portrait of the life of this most ts Soe kan iS Miieied 41 95 4 
the # gifted and interesting literary statesman, from 1797 
1 in #@ to the revolution of 1848, drawn from an extensive Rice 
».00 J study of original materials. $5.00 Joan ! Ore ras ; 
Eliza Orne White : 
The adventures of a little girl in her Grand- | 
mother’s New England homestead. Ages 5 to 
‘sf Colonel House “nga 24 
William Jackson, Indian Scout | 3 
)sordia important of all the books on the war. ‘“‘As neces- James Willard Schultz z ? 
ap MEP e. —James W. Gerard in the Bookman. “As stir- This story of one of the most famous scouts in ff 
-\audgwers in the New York World. “Will revolutionize the Indian wars is an ideal book fer boys from 10 
Two Rs. Two volumes. $10.00 to 16. Illustrated. $1.75 
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Rome. Reading them is watching a moving picture unreel 
the feuds and dickerings and worries and hopes of the time. 

The agent in Spain groaned continually (was there ever 
an agent who didn’t groan?) that English pirates were 
snapping up Spanish ships and carrying them off to Lon- 
don. “That corsair Drake” was especially apt at this game, 
and his raids were followed by bankruptcies in Lisbon 
and Seville. The agent in Antwerp reported the efforts 
of the English, French and Dutch—who couldn’t always 
get along among themselves—to oust the Spaniards from 
the Low Countries. And in Constantinople the English 
envoy was egging on the Sultan to attack “the chief of 
all idolaters, the King of Spain,” from behind. 

The letters from London itself were filled with reports 
of uprisings of the “wild Irish” and plots at home to as- 
sassinate the Queen. Many English nobles had remained 
Catholic, and hated the Protestants, including Elizabeth, 
more than they hated the Spaniards. It is hard for us, 
who have substituted national for religious boundaries, to 
realize what this meant. There were frequent plans to kill 
Elizabeth, put Mary Queen of Scots—or another Catholic 
—on the throne, and make an alliance with Spain. But 
Elizabeth kept a minister who specialized in discovering 
plots, and the schemers were promptly hanged, beheaded, 
burned or quartered alive. Many of the most distinguished 
careers of the reign ended in the Tower or on the chop- 
ping block. In the meanwhile she was always holding out 
to France the bait of a possible union by marriage, play- 
ing the twenty-five year old Duc d’Alencon, the brother 
of the King of France, like a trout. She sent and received 
envoys and gifts. She invited him to London and enter- 
tained him as the accepted suitor. But each time the wed- 
ding grew imminent, he was put off with delays. It was 
even suggested once that he should have a younger bride 
(which would probably have pleased him), and there was 
talk of giving him Arabella Stuart, who was known as 
the Queen’s “cousin.” According to the opinion of the 
time, it was said “to be evident” that she was a daughter 
of Elizabeth. And it was generally understood that she 
was the “next heiress to the English throne after the 
Queen’s death.” She, too, alas, ended in the Tower. 

The preparations for the Spanish Armada, and its final 
catastrophe, also emerge little by little through letters from 
both Spain and England. And all through the book like 
a refrain runs the lament, “These are hard times for trad- 
ers.” They were exactly that. 

It is immensely interesting to watch the portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth which, as one reads, gradually sharpens into 
focus and lays its shadow over all the letters. There is 
no doubt about her vigor. And in the minds of her con- 
temporaries, there was no doubt about her unscrupulous- 
ness. Like Napoleon or Catherine—like every strong ruler 
—she never hesitated to break a promise when she could 
do so te advantage. Or she could lie as boldly, as right- 
eously as any Foreign Minister. That pirate Drake had 
her permission to sink Spanish ships? Of course not! She 
was deeply distressed to hear of it, and would settle with 
him when he came home! . . . Drake came home and 
presented her with a string of Spanish diamonds which 
the Queen looped about her hair. For punishment she 
fitted him out twelve more ships. In every situation she 
pursued her own interest mercilessly. The business men 
who wrote these letters referred to her as “that woman 
who knows no law.” In other words, she was a Great 


Monarch. 
One covkl not find more illuminating documents about 


REPUBLIC 


the sixteenth century than these. The plague on all formal 
histories is that they have perspective. The historian knows 
where the events he described were leading. With this 
knowledge in his head he irresistibly shapes up his history 
to meet it. He weaves policies until his account is com- 
fortably logical. This is why each century imagines that 
in earlier times the issues were clear-cut, while today is 
always chaotic. But the logic was never outside of the 
historians’ minds. Life is opportunist; and instead of the 
false continuity of history the Fugger Letters are broken 
with the jaggedness of life. They caught the actors of 
our Golden Age fumbling haphazardly, fearfully with each 
moment as it came. Every day was an emergency. De- 
cisions sprouted on the soil of wrong information, preju 
dice and jealousy. Policies were hatched and changed over 
night. Meanwhile the agents of Count Fugger watched, and 
with bewildered patience wrote him what they saw. The 
errors and contradictions are the essential truth of their 
picture. This is how it looked at the time. The tang 
of first-hand vitality, which these contradictions give, can 
not be lifted into histories. It stays with the swift im- 


pressions set down under the heat of events. 
Lawrence S. Morris. 


A Modern Philosopher-King 


Holism and Evolution, by General the Right Honorab. 
J. C. Smuts. New York: The Macmillan Company. 36- 


pages. $3.50. 


HE story goes in South Africa that during t! 

Anglo-Boer war General Smuts carried Kant’s Crit 
ique of Pure Reason about with him for light reading o: 
his strenuous raids, Certainly, during the Great War, whe: 
he was a member of England’s small War Cabinet, he 
was found one Sunday afternoon discussing with Professo: 
Samuel Alexander the problems of a world in evolution. 
In his library, at his farm “Irene” near Pretoria, are alwa 
to be found the latest books on philosophy. Nor has ths 
many-sided man, in a busy life of war and politics, ney 
lected the sciences. Of botany he has more than an ama 
teur’s knowledge, and his Presidential Address, a year ag: 
to the South African Association for the Advancement : 
Science, showed him to be unusually wide awake to the 
problems of contemporary life which science can help to 
solve. 

In short, General Smuts stands out among modern states- 
men as combining within himself the qualifications of prac- 
tical experience, science and philosophy, which Plato pre- 
scribed for his philosopher-kings. He combines them pec: 
haps even more fully than Lords Balfour and Haldane. 
the nearest parallels which come to mind. 

Holism is a term which General Smuts has coined from 
the Greek word, holon, meaning a whole. He claims to 
put forward under this title the basis of a new world-view 
within the framework of science. Holism is his name | 
the fundamental factor in the universe which accounts {0 
its being a “whole-making” universe. Evolution creates 
wholes all along the line: atoms—molecules—cells—org.) 
isms—minds—personalities: such is the ladder of whol-s 
The fundamental stuff of the universe is action, but action 
which always takes structural form. The space-time con- 
tinuum of the theory of relativity is the most pervasive 
structure of the universe, but every type of whole has its 
own distinctive structure in relation to the “field” of other 
wholes with which it interacts. Through this interaction 
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es—it is one of the most brilliant seasons in recent publishing 
history, as the critics say—and to a great degree because of the 
books noted on this page and others onthe BONI& LIVERIGHT List 


Book that Startles Washing- 
on Is Revelry by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams 


This startling novel is reported to be a de- 
vastating os of Nationa! politics. Front 
news t the country. Rapidly 
[Sing @ best seller. Sisth large edition 
already. $2.00. 





_—__ 


Woodward, George 
Washington, The Image 
and The Man Hailed 


Best Biography 


In the opinion of The New York Times, The 
New York Sun, The Baltimore Sun and other 
important paper . Woodward's book is the 
test biography of Washington yet written. 
Octavo. Illustrated. 2nd edition. $4.00 
















Cabelland Mencken Indorse 
Hard-Boiled Virgin, New 
Book by Frances Newman 


James Branch Cabell writes: “This appears 
to me the most brilliant. the most candid, the 
most civilized, and—always within the limits 
of its chosen field—the most profound book 
= written by any American woman. You 

ve here—for, to a sure, the discerning and 
the tolerably tolerant reader —a smal! 


masterpiece. 


H.L. Mencken writes: “I go with Cabell all 
the way, and even beyond. You have done an 
origina! and first-rate job.” 2nd edition. $2.50, 





World Masterpiece Redis- 
covered. First Good Trans- 
lation of Stendhal’s The Red 
and The Black 


C. K. Scott Moncrieff, noted translator of 
Proust, by his superb Exnglishing of Stendhal's 
The Red and The Black has virtually redis- 
covered for English speaking readers, one of 
the world’s greatest novels. 2 vols. boxed, $5.00. 

niform with previous issues in our complete, 
unabridged translationof the Worksof Stendhal. 





England and the Continent 
Acclaim Dreiser’s American 
Tragedy as A Great Novel 
of Our Time 


An American Tragedy is contins a furore in 
Europe. England and ate follow America 
in hailing it as one of the pat great novels of 
our hr mee The pla ay mad from it is a big 

Broadway success, book i ° = its sixth very 


large edition. 2 vols, boxed, $5 


TAR, A Midwest Childhood 
New Book by Sherwood Anderson 


Tar is the story of Sherwood Anderson's childhood. It is told in the mood of A Story Teller’s 
Story. The background is the expansive Mid-West of a generation ago. Rarely has that greatest 
of all adventures, a boy’s pomnon into the life of the world been told with such feeling, and 


intimate understanding. Large | 


. $3.00. Limited, autographed edition, 325 copies, $ 0.00. 





Bodenheim Tells About Un- 
known New York in Ninth 


Avenue 


A novel, as Villon might have written it 
were he living in New York, is Ninth Avenue 
by Maxwell pei It » a story of rogues 
and gutters and a fine girl's 
making her escape from them. $2.00 


ze wey of 





France Says Truth About 
Her Is Given in The Thi- 
baults by Roger Martin Du 
Gard. 


The Thibaults is called the finest work in 
French fiction since Proust and the truest 
picture of French life in a generation. Made- 
leine Boyd has made a fine translation of the 
four French volumes, published here in two. 
Boxed. $5.00. 





Current European Sensation 
Is Wedlock by Jacob Was- 


sermann 


Ludwig Lewisohn is the translator. It was 
he who translated Wassermann‘s The World's 
Illusion and he regards Wedlock as a greater 
novel than even that masterpiece. $2.50. 





Violet Hunt Says a Lot in 
Her Book of Revelations, | 
Have This to Say — 


Intimate new views of wed James, S. S. 
McClure, Ford Madox Ford H. Hudson, 
Arncld Bennett, H. G. Wells, appear in this 
book of reminiscences. It has unusual virtues 
of its own as one of the frankest, least sparin 
of self, and most beautiful autobiographies - 
our time. Octavo. Illustrated. $3.50. 





Coming: Collected Edi- 
tion of The Poems of 
Ezra Pound 


Under the tithe PERSONAE. we are publish- 

ing the collected poems of Ezra Pound. They 
will include some new, hitherto unpublished 
and some published before. only in 

imited editions. Special format. $3.50. 





All About New York Art Life in 
MORE MILES By Harry Kemp 


new artistic movements. 
Recusten tn Che ttt ton pune. 


iar Rint gn the story of his famous Tramping on Life, waged pe ge the fascinating story 
his New York geass. to, New Verk bp mat noted Squares, tasted His 
veg ou + es and bold story of artistic New and 


Cultural History of America 
Told in Lewis Mumford’s 
The Golden Day 


of which Van Wyck Brooks writes: “The 
Golden Day” seems to me the culmination of 
the whole critical movement in this country 
during the last ten years—the most brilliant 
book the movement has produced thus far 
and the one that best sums up its leading 
ideas.” Large 1 2mo. $2.50. 





O’Neill Sales Over 60,000 
Copies 


Here is further evidence of the supreme 
place O'Neill holds in American Drama. His 
Collected Works, are published in five uniform 
volumes. Each volume contains three or more 
plays. Sold separately at $2.50 per volume or 
boxed in sets at $12.50 per set. 


History of Sex Attitude 
Told in Sex Expression 
in Literature by V. F. 
Calverton 


The attitude toward sex through the ages; 
and the story of the modern struggle for free- 
dom of expression is told in this book. Pro- 
fessor Harry Elmer Barnes writes & provoca- 
tive introduction. Large | 2mo. $2 





Classics a Great Success 


Boni & Liveright have rescued out of the 
limbo of the Out of Print Column, and cheap, 
small print editions, five fascinating books, 
and printed them in handsome, ample library 
editions. Their reward is evergrowing popu. 
larity. The books are: 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRIS- 
TRAM SHANDY by Laurence Sterne, 3rd 
edition, Octave, $3.50. THE TRAVELS OF 
MARCO POLO, THE VENETIAN Edited by 
Manuel Komroff, 3rd edition, Octave, $3.90, 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF TASTE fy An 
thelme Brillat-Savarin, Oclase, $3.50. A SEN- 
TIMENTAL JOURNEY, LETTERS TO 
ELIZA AND OTHER PIECES by Laurence 
Sterne, Oclavo, $3.50. THE POEMS OF 
FRANCOIS VILLON, Large |2mo. $3.50. 





British Ex-Diplomat Makes 
Extraordinary Revelations in 
THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


In the Courts of Kings and Emperors; at conferences of ministers and foreign offices; at func- 
tions of the high society of several nations; at the salons where literary and artistic reputations 
were made, the writer, a man high in the British service, watched, parti ipated, wrote down, 


remembered, His book is probably the most exciting, and undoubt 


ly the most varied in its 


ane dote of any recent book of revelations. The Ameri ‘an edition contains matter not in the 


Ene lish editions. Octavo. 3rd Edition, Illustrated. $3.00. 








Lotus and Chrysanthemum 
Is Ultimate Anthology of 
Chinese and Japanese Verse 


The most comprehensive anthology ever 
published, A collection of the finest poems in 
the finest English translations. First edition, 
specially bound, limited to | ,000 copies. $7.50. 





Arabia Deserta in One Vol- 
ume, Complete, by Charles 
M. Doughty 


This immortal travel classic, complete ana 
unabridged, is now presented in one volume 
of more than 1300 pages. Printed from the 
plates of the two-volume edition. The price of 
$10.00 is one-seventh that of the origina! Cam- 
ae edition of which it is a facsimile. Boxed. 

{ 





Spengler Explained 

Two noted English scholars, E. H. Goddard 
and P. A. Gibbons have given the gist of 
Spengler (taken from = me work as 


blished in Europe) emarkable new 
beck ‘CIVILISATIONGR C1VILISATIONS, 





Van Loon Brings Story of 
Mankind Up-to-Date 


Van Loon has added another chapter, and 
six new pictures for the enlarged Newber 
Medal Edition of by Story of Mankin if 
which is printed from the plates of the $5.00 
edition and is sold for $2, 5b. 





‘‘Gentlemen Prefer 


Blondes” Goes On and On 


This new classic of American humor con- 
tinues its triumphant ne - ideal gift to 
make it a Merry Xmas. $/. 





George Moore’s Avowals in 


Popular Edition 


The most highly regarded of his causeries; 
available up to now only in a limited edition, 
is here presented in an edition for genera! cire 
culation. Large | 2mo. $2.50. 
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of wholes the process of evolution takes place, creating by 
slow stages higher wholes, viz., wholes in which external 
determination becomes self-determination or freedom; 
wholes which take conscious control of themselves and their 
environment; wholes which seek to realize the ideals of 
well-being, truth, beauty. 

Holism is intended to be at once descriptive and explan- 
atory of the process of evolution. It is the generalized an- 
swer to the problem of creative synthesis; i. e., how out 
of the coalescing of different elements arises a new unity 
different from all of them. It does away thereby with 
the old dualism of body and mind and the riddle of their 
relation. It combines within itself the partial truths of 
mechanism, vitalism, psychism. It rejects idealism, for how 
can mind, a late-comer in evolution, be the ultimate reality? 
It provides for the creativeness of Bergson’s élan vital, but 
insists that this creative activity must have structure and 
direction, manifesting itself in successive stages through 
which we can discern the great trend towards “the rise and 
self-perfection of wholes in the Whole.” Yet, to speak of 
the Universe as “the Whole,” in the monistic sense of a 
single dominant mind or purpose, is illegitimate. All the 
phrase means is that wholes are not closed, isolated, Leib- 
nitzian monads, but that by their interactions they form 
a ficld of pluralistic structure. Whether there is a God 
in this scheme, General Smuts does not tell us: he does 
not even, like Samuel Alexander, make room for God as 
a more perfect type of whole about to be evolved. 

Such, in brief outline, is the ground-plan of the holistic 
universe. Is it as new and original as its author claims it 
is? To this question, no simple answer is possible. The 
bricks of which the edifice is constructed are obviously 
not new. There are no new scientific facts or discoveries 
adduced by General Smuts. He is merely trying to use 
the most up-to-date scientific knowledge, from the theory 
of relativity in physics to the theory of cell-structure and 
cell-function in biology. In psychology, he seems by com- 
parison to be noticeably less well read. And his bold at- 
tempt to put “the Einstein viewpoint quite simply and in- 
telligibly,”” without any use of mathematics in some four- 
teen pages is hardly successful. It is in truth too simple, 
and therefore unintelligible to anyone who knows enough, 
or can think enough, to realize its inevitable omissions and 
ambiguities. But this, after all, is not a crucial criticism. 
For what matters is not a flaw, here and there, in the 
bricks, but the pattern and design of the edifice as a whole. 

Now, there is originality in the pattern as a whole. Gen- 
eral Smuts considers holism as a contribution to science 
rather than to philosophy. Scientists, absorbed in their 
special fields, do not generally indulge in comprehensive 
surveys of Nature, and do not, therefore, generalize the 
concept of whole so as to be co-extensive with the process 
of evolution. In scientific theory, therefore, holism is a 
new thing, and if scientists are willing to accept it, it 
will mean a re-orientation of scientific thought. Perhaps 
Prof. A. N. Whitehead’s new theory of organisms may 
turn out to be an independent attempt at a similar re- 
orientation. Philosophers, in their turn, must acknowledge 
a certain measure of originality in holism. True, in its 
synoptic character, in its concept of creative activity, in 
its account of evolution as a series of stages of ascending 
perfection, it runs along familiar lines. But, of the thinkers 
who have tried to base their philosophy on evolution, some, 
like Alexander and Lloyd Morgan, have thought in terms 
of stages rather than of wholes; others, like James Ward, 
have acknowledged wholes, but made all their wholes spir- 
itual, analyzing the universe as a society of spirits; yet 
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others, like Pringle-Pattison, treat evolution as the sel/- 
revelation of God. Clearly, as against all these, holism is 
a novel interpretation of the commonly accepted facts, 4 
new reading of the character of cosmic evolution. The 
book with which, philosophically considered, it most near]; 
invites comparison is Prof. J. E. Boodin’s masterly an‘ 
comprehensive volume on Cosmic Evolution. In any case 
General Smuts has written a book which is fresh in thought 
and vigorous in style, and which deserves far higher praise 
than the lukewarm succés d’estime that is generally mete 
out by professionals to the work of distinguished outsiders. 

As it stands, holism is offered merely as an introductory 
sketch. General Smuts holds out hopes of a second volume, 
in which he will attempt to show how the principle of 
holism “affects the higher spiritual interests of mankind.” 
Clearly, the present government of South Africa can rendec: 
no greater service to philosophy than keeping General Smuts 
out of office until he has redeemed this promise. 


R. F. A. Hoern ce. 


Sources of Ecstasy 


The Psychology of Religious Mysticism, by James I. 
Leuba. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 336 
pages. $5. 

OME critics are like mice. They nibble at infelicities 

of expression or slips of thought, making little holes 
in the object of their attack, but leaving nothing more con- 
sequential behind them than tell-tale evidence ‘of their 
scampering. Others are like eagles. They attain to a 
height of vision from which a survey in perspective becomes 
possible; subjects take on new scope and profundity when 
seen through their eyes. Those who have been irritated by 
the cunning and finesse which the mouse manner has 
achieved in certain fields would, if they examined Prote: 
sor Leuba’s critical study of religious mysticism, find it 
delightfully different. And it belongs neither to the litera 
ture of edifying propaganda which constitutes the bulk o! 
the voluminous library of mysticism nor to the literatu: 
of prejudiced attack which comprises nearly all the : 
mainder. The author’s motivating purpose was clear!) 
hunger for facts simmered in meditation. Consequent! 
his book is of real importance to men and women serious! 
interested in religion, human nature, or the improvement o! 
social relations. 

We may distinguish two types of religious behavior: an 
objective, business-like attitude in which the religious per- 
son stands over against the divinity in a spirit of barter, and 
a subjective, self-surrendering attitude in which he secks to 
merge his very being with the divine. This experience 
which is taken by the experiencer to be a union of the sc!! 
with a larger-than-self called God, World-Spirit, Ove: 
soul, Absolute, or what not, is regarded by Professor Leuba 
to be mysticism in the strict sense. Western institution 
alized religion, as expressed in its official creeds and books 
of worship, is primarily of the business-like, bargaining typ, 
yet mysticism in its incipient stages is encouraged, and even 
in the grand manner is, with some misgivings, recogniz¢d 
and looked up to. So that any thorough-going psychologic:! 
examination of mystical experience is bound to be a major 
operation involving some of the most vital organs of ac 
credited religion. 

It is quite clear from Professor Leuba’s study that mys- 
tical ecstasy akin to ecstatic religious experience may be in- 
duced by something as unspiritual as alcohol or narcotic 
drugs, or by such physical means as fasting, dancing, flage!- 
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see the evolutionary facts of nature and depict them 


\8 Social Development so clearly, so humorously, with such mathematical 


: ca. precision and accurately in accord with the thought 
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“ and Humor. evolution and social progress.’’ Illustrated $3.50 
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lation, etc. The resulting intoxication, caused in fact by 
a narcotic beverage or by mechanical means capable of pro- 
ducing intense excitement, is believed to be the culmina- 
tion of commerce with a superhuman world. Professor 
Leuba shows this to be due to the experience of an enhance- 
ment of life, to the greatly heightened sense of well-being, 
self-importance and power, or to a delightful feeling of 
relaxation and freedom from restraint ending sometimes in 
complete unconsciousness, Simple men naturally regard 
such experience as evidence of divine possession. 

As the conception of the Divine gains in refinement, the 
use of drugs or mechanical means falls under suspicion. 
Gropingly, men evolve a less material method of inducing 
ecstasy. Moving in this direction are the Yoga systems of 
India. A psychic means, the persistent fixation of atten- 
tion, is chiefly depended upon by the Yogin to secure the 
trance state in which the pain, defeat and effort of or- 
dinary life are swallowed up in a marvelous, ineffable, 
divine absorption. 

But it is in the love raptures of the Christian mystics 
that the misinterpretation of psycho-physical processes 
reaches the limit. The biographical studies of the great 
mystics here presented leave little doubt that what they 
interpreted as union with God was a compensation for 
thwarted ambition or an aberration of a grand passion for 
a human being of the opposite sex, or both. They were 
men and women who, to an extraordinary degree, craved 
admiration and affection; circumstances denied them the 
satisfaction of this need; early religious training, emphasiz- 
ing chastity and the love of God, did the rest. Francis 
of Assisi and Ignatius Loyola illustrate the defeated desire 
to attract attention. It was after the former had been 
spurned by those among whom he wanted to shine, that he 
turned to the religious life. “If the world would not feed 
his ambition and appease his aspiring heart, the Church and 
God would.” It was “when, in consequence of the loss 
of a leg, a glorious career in the armies of his earthly 
sovereign had become impossible,” that the latter “sought 
and found compensation in the service of God and the 
Church.” In others (Suzo, Catherine of Genoa, Mme. 
Guyon) the love motive was more dominant. Mme. 
Guyon may serve for the rest. Married to a man much older 
than herself for whom she did not care, she tells God that 
she loves him “more passionately than the most passionate 
lover ever loved his mistress.” “I crave,” she exclaims, 
“the love that thrills and burns and leaves one fainting 
in an inexpressible joy and pain.” “And‘*after God’s re- 
sponse,” says Professor Leuba, “still trembling in every 
limb, she would cry, ‘O God, if you would permit sensual 
people to feel what I feel, very soon they would leave 
their false pleasures in order to enjoy so real a blessing.’ ” 

The evidence, however, is not limited to the use of lan- 
guage symbolic of earthly love. The biographies show, in 
some cases conclusively, the connection between religious 
ecstasy and tender relations with persons of the opposite 
sex. The fluctuations of Mme. Guyon’s divine raptures 
synchronize with the presence and absence in her life of 
a captivating monk or priest. In the case of one of these, 
Father la Combe, the earthly and the heavenly lover be- 
came interchangeable. There was, according to her own 
confession, “complete unity, so that I could no longer dis- 
tinguish him from God.” 

Scientists who happen to deal with topics involving 
ethical or religious presuppositions generally feel called upon 
to say a few sentimental words in parting from their 
readers calculated to perpetuate beliefs which their investi- 
gation demonstrated to be illusions, Nothing is more un- 
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common than Professor Leuba’s refusal to compromise his 
integrity for the sake of a happy ending. Instead of it his 
concluding chapters present an extraordinarily frank critique 
of the alleged evidence for, and supposed value of, depend- 
ence upon a supernatural personal being. The therapeutic 
effect of religious experience is not denied, but the superior- 
ity of such methods as that of the psychoanalysts who aim 
at the reéstablishment of self-confidence, mental wholeness 
and faith in life is emphasized. In this and other connec- 
tions one regrets that the author pays so little attention to 
the bearing of social and economic forces on mental and 
moral health and that he ignores the non-supernatural 
type of religion which has come into existence as a chal- 
lenge to the present form of society. Yet even the cham- 
pions of the latter type of religion should find this study 
of mysticism of great value. 


M. C. Orro. 


The Russian Voltaire 


My Past and Thoughts, the Memoirs of Alexander 
Herzen. The authorized translation, translated from the 
Russian by Constance Garnett. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. Five vols. $10. 


H ERE are memoirs having one of the fundamental 

qualities of authentic literature: the writing of this 
frank, personal, expansive book had upon its author a 
cathartic, healing effect. The work, he confessed, tided 
him over an acutely critical period, and, in his own words, 
lifted him out of the idle despair in which he was perish- 
ing. It helped the exile to repatriate himself in the spirit, 
if not in the flesh. 

Herzen began to write his reminiscences shortly after 
his arrival in London in 1852. It was a wrecked, heart 
sick, hopeless man of forty who had shaken the dust o! 
the Continent from his feet. He felt as though he had 
buried everything precious to him. Five years previousl; 
making his first trip abroad, he had beheld the Café Foy 
—where Camille Desmoulins had stuck a green leaf in 
his hat and shouted, “A la Bastille!”—with the reverence 
of a Moslem pilgrim beholding the minarets of Mecca. 
France had at that time been to him the country of the 
Great Revolution, the cradle of socialist thought, the foun- 
tain-head of justice and reason. Then came a tour of 
Italy, made doubly glorious by the tumult of politica! 
awakening there. And finally, like a thundering climax, 
came the Paris revolution of 1848. But “the honeymoon 
of the Republic” was soon over. The failure of the revo- 
lution struck at the very roots of his being. And then 
fate fairly trampled him with a succession of private mis- 
fortunes. A fortnight before Napoleon’s coup d'état, Her 
zen’s mother and his son Kolya were drowned in the 
Mediterranean. Six months later his adored wife Natalic 
died, having barely extricated herself from a romantic tri- 
angle in which the German poet Herwegh played a hal! 
comic and wholly abominable part, and which was ex- 
tremely painful to the husband. Everything, public and 
personal, was going to rack and ruin. His world tumbled 
about his ears. 

In the populous solitude which London afforded him 
he lay licking his wounds and brooding, and at last de- 
cided to set down, black on white, the story of the tragic 
years from which he had just emerged. It was a bit, 
as he put it, like playing on his private cemetery, but the 
game strangely diverted him. The effort to reanimate the 
immediate past recalled to him the happier times that had 
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gone before. He remembered the Moscow years, with 
their fury of nocturnal argument, and their youthful ebul- 
lience; the dull provincial towns to which he had twice 
been banished ; the romantic comedy of his elopement with 
Natalie; the barracks where he was locked up on a charge 
of being acquainted with people who sang seditious songs 
at a supper party; his Schilleresque student days; the life 
in his father’s mansion with its aristocratic eighteenth cen- 
tury aroma, the details of his childhood, even to his nurse’s 
story of how a drunken soldier of Napoleon’s army of 
invasion had torn him from her arms in the garden be- 
hind their Moscow house and searched his diapers for 
diamonds, in vain. He gave up his first intention and 
commenced to write his story from the beginning. And 
as the past was resuscitated, so he, too, came alive again. 
Once more he found something to cling to. The West 
stank of death, but in the East there was the stir and 
summons of new life: he would give himself to the cause 
of the Russian masses; he would be the voice of the muz- 
zled intellectuals and of the inarticulate folk. 

He had inherited a handsome fortune from his father, 
who hadn't, however, troubled to legitimize him. Using 
a portion of this, and all of the energy and brilliance 
which made him the Russian Voltaire, as Bakunin called 
him, he set up the first so-called “free Russian press,” 
and from his London retreat launched a campaign against 
serfdom and the bureaucracy, which made him the terror 
of official Russia and the idol of the liberals. This aspect 
of his work, which belongs to Russian history, is not much 
evidenced in the Memoirs. Only the first four divisions 
of them, covering Herzen’s life up to his departure for 
Europe in 1847, are in the nature of a consecutive nar- 
rative. The rest is a collection of shining fragments, many 
hurriedly chipped from the rock of experience, a few care- 
fully wrought and rubbed to a high lustre over a period 
of years. The section dealing with his family tragedy was 
begun in 1853, completed in 1858, added to in 1860, and 
revised from time to time, to the end of his life. The 
final fragment included in the Memoirs is dated 1867, 
three years before his passing. 

From first to last this record of Herzen’s works and 
days is a delight and a bracer to the mind. Reminiscence, 
chronicle, confession—Proudhon rightly called him the 
frankest of men—are placed beside disquisition, invective, 
prophecy, the whole forming a mosaic, worn here and 
there with time, but on the whole bright and rich with 
living color. There are Russian scenes and scenes laid 
in every corner of Europe. A multitude of people moves 
across the pages: the odd fellows nourished by Herzen’s 
native soil and eccentrics of many nations, Dogberrys and 
Hamlets, revolutionists and spies, blackguards and heroes. 
Some are obscure creatures who would else be consigned 
to oblivion, and some, like Garibaldi, have made history; 
all carry with them a stock of incident and anecdote, and 
lead the author into the green pastures of speculation. 
Every manner of subject is discussed, often in a competent 
and always in a stimulating fashion, his divagations rang- 
ing from the difference between old maids and childless 
wives and the variance in the behavior of French and 
English crowds. On every page there is the stamp of the 
personality of this keen, lusty, opinionated man, possessed 
of a vigorous ego, of an immense gusto for life, of a 
mind richly furnished with general ideas, having, too, the 
distaste for the wholesale and the fastidiousness of the 
aristocrat, as well as that sense of the seamy side with 
which even a fondly nurtured bastard is endowed. 

Herzen was bound to make his Memoirs the vehicle of 
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his social philosophy. During his last two decades he lived 
by his faith in Russia. The West, he insisted, was ruled 
by the spirit of the middle class, which made man “the 
appurtenance of property,” substituted the desire for ma- 
terial prosperity for all passions and fanaticisms, religions 
and heroisms, reconciled “the conscience of the Christian 
with the practice of the usurer,” and reduced the whole 
of morality “to the duty of him who has not by every 
possible means to acquire, and of him who has to preserve 
and to increase his property.” The middle class played in 
Herzen’s thinking the réle of “l’infame” in Voltaire’s, and, 
like Voltaire, he infected generations with his spleen. Time, 
while blunting some of his points, has only increased the 
aptness of the invective heaped upon the bourgeoisie by 
this man who was himself, ironically enough, a rentiecr. 
Russia alone he believed to have escaped the corruption 
of middle class civilization. The masses there were born, 
if unconscious, communists, and the workmen’s guild (ar- 
tel) and the village commune (obshchina) with its peri- 
odic redistribution of land, were the very corner-stones 
of her national existence. Unlike the people of France or 
England, his own countrymen had nothing to hold them 
to the established order, and when they rebelled they would 
“not stop midway,” but would forthwith give the world 
an example of a society organized on communist lines. In 
this, the ninth year of the Soviet Union, Herzen’s belie! 
that Russia would enter history “abreast of the social 
revolution” takes on the character of a prophecy and a 
challenge. 

The present translation has been made from the Berlin 
edition of 1921, which, a note in each of the five volumes 
informs us, is “the sole complete” edition available. As 
a matter of fact, the sole complete and authentic text o! 
the Memoirs was published in 1919-20 as volumes 12 to 
14 of the monumental twenty-two-volume edition of He: 
zen’s works, issued by the State Publishing House in 
Leningrad. It is a pity that the translator did not use 
this text, on the editing of which the most painstaking 
scholarship has been lavished. She would then not have 
omitted the concluding piece, a sketch of Geneva, and 
what is more important, the long essay on Robert Owen, 
which is of special interest because of Herzen’s persona! 
acquaintance with the man. He observed that Owen was 
like a tooth from which a paleontologist of the future 
could reconstruct the whole organism of England. On 
the other hand, she would not have included the lengthy 
article on Alexander I, which does not properly belong 
in My Past and Thoughts. Mrs. Garnett might also 
have profited by the exhaustive notes and commentarics 
of the Leningrad text. Her translation is, however, so 
admirable that one readily overlooks her very infrequent 
slips. 

AvRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 


The Romantic Comedians 


The Romantic Comedians, by Ellen Glasgow, New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.50. 


ISS GLASGOW’S new story is less weighted with 

matter, less voluminous in detail, than some o! 
her previous volumes, and therefore reveals more fully the 
ripening competence of her art. More than any American 
novelist now writing, with the possible exception of Mrs. 
Wharton, Miss Glasgow preserves the nice balance between 
craftsmanship and material. If she is less deft in expres- 
sion than Mrs. Wharton—and at times she seems almost 
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ephens Sci od l} ! 
Collected Poems ence — Modern Round Ireland + Mi 
For the first time this Irish gen- by Padraic Colum ie 
tus and wit has gathered his in ae 1 nome restatement for o pond : 
verse ‘ol 3 te the present relations of science, osophy e . ; 
into one volume $3.00 poe be ues at tin dhe has vet sppeated."— foe hy ne Ireland's current aman : 
John Maseficid Dewey on The New Repudle. New edition; $2.50 an expression, an inter- 
Collected Works 7 . pretation, an embodiment, all 7 
popeten Eh + «ae Religion in the Making of these —« work of-peculiat + 
Thomas Hardy “Is ‘Religion in the Moking’ of any use to the ordin- beauty and significance.” 4 
Collected Poems, new edition « + + + + ~ $3.50 pepe ee an asking w  Sapeeion _ of New York San. ‘ 
the scientist and theo!oyian, hat is it all out?’ 
John G. Neihardt To the intel gent layman .. a= The Independent. a 
er - = $400 ae $1.50 Sidney Dark’s Books 5. 
Vachel Lindsay The Letters of an 
Ce eaawelam - + + + + $3.50 Sir Walter Raleigh Lendon Paris 
A. E. (George w. Ruscett] ; Edited by Lady Raleigh ~ Hewes’ ap ee, . 
wane, now edition - - - + $375 “One of the most amusing books of the season." os The authorand (lustra- 
Edwin Chuage Evening Pot Madocupertastvslygeed tor have caught the H, 
, + ~ me apap Robinson “His original points of view, his gayety, his sound good by Joseph Pennell's atmosphere and person- ey 
ate Sell) be . - + $3.00 though often unorthodox judgments and his fine beautiful drawings “* ality of a great city— for e. 
William Butler Y feeling are a tonic to face life fearlessly and triumph- The Outlook. “Unalloyed these who know Par of : } 
© vents ently. —New York Evening Post delight.” — London Times. would like to know it e 
Collected Works in six volumes. Each «+ + + $2.50 wo volumes illustrated; $7.00 $5.00 $6.0 | ia 
These books are to be had at any bookstore. Other Macmillan publications are fully described in a-juvenile list,“Macmillan lf ag 
Books for Boys and Girls”, and in a specially prepared Christmas list. Ask your bookdealer for them or write directly to i =D ; 
ut 
; a 
60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN _COMPANY New York City i+) 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 4} 
2s bet 
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Clergymen and laymen alike, 
atheists as well as the devout, 
join in praise of 


MY HERESY 


by Bishop William Montgomery Brown 


The story of a man who lost 
a religion and found a faith. 


John Dewey says: “The movement which the book 
records has a typical significance which is absent from 
most heresies.” 


Rev. William Norman Guthrie says: “A bit of 
palpitating humanity.” 


Herbert Asbury says: “A sparking and witty account.” 


Dudley Siddall says: “Takes on the character of a 
Holy Revelation.” 


The New York Evening Post says: “Likely to keep 
anyone who begins it in the evening up all night.’ 


A 272-page book, but priced at $2.00—far below the 
usual scale—to keep tt within reach of the widest 
possible number of persons seeking new faith. 


NEW SCHOOLS 
IN THE OLD WORLD 


by Carleton Washburne 


Superintendent of Schools at Winnetka, IIl., 
in collaboration with MYRON M. STEARNS. 


Report and comment on twelve 


progressive schools in Europe. 
$1.75 


“No one interested in educational methods, either in 
theory or practice, can fail to find it richly stimu- 
lating.”—New York Times. 


“Here's a fresh wind to blow upon this discussion of 
what to teach our children in the public schools— 
and how. To a layman like myself the book is in- 
teresting on every page.’—Harry Hansen in the 
New York World. 


A CHILD’S MAP OF 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 
by Alice York 


Designed by ILONKA KARASZ 


For the first time, the ancient world of myth and 
history is graphically presented in a pictorial map, 
done in six colors. Bright and decorative, to quicken 
youthful imaginations, it is designed to serve 
as a guide to fascinating discoveries. Folded, in 
envelope, $1.50. 


Ait all Bookstores 


The John Day Co., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 
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rotund and sententious—she has apparently exhausted |-; 
her vein. While with Mrs. Wharton it is now a remem- 
bered and sometimes stale world, Miss Glasgow has grown 
from book to book with that South she began with a {\\|! 
generation ago. 

If Miss Glasgow knows her South and its people in 
and out in all their phases she is never content with mere 
presentation: she sees them always in relation to the larver 
world of contemporary ideas. Distinctly she is a novelist 
with ideas, even with a latent thesis, which latterly——\) 
Barren Ground and The Romantic Comedians—eme: +s 
as a condemnation of the common illusion of personal }),: 
piness through romantic passion, so often substituted tor 
the illusions of duty, ambition, pride. Specifically the th 
of The Romantic Comedians is, in Mrs. Upchurch’s wo: 
“the disadvantages in man or woman of an incurably 
orous habit of mind.” 

Judge Honeywell’s belated amorousness fixed itseli at 
sixty-five on the wispy Annabel, disastrously: his fate i!! 
trates again the ancient adage of “no fool like an old 
with a woman. The misfortunes of a disparity of aves 
in mating is no new subject. But the title drives hy 
a larger theme, that of all romantic comedians at the 
eternal game of self-delusion and disillusionment. So :ar 
as the story sets forth the ironies and the follies of de 
at odds with the power of fulfillment, it is on sure if 
well trodden ground—although it is safe to say that n 
riage between a Judge Honeywell and an Annabel wou! 
result disastrously without disparity in their ages, for | 
was a prig of a man and she an avid egotist of a girl. 
Physical revulsions and incompatibilities in sex are | 
always due to age discrepancies. But Miss Glasgow 
not content with an ironic exploitation of another instance 
of May and November mating. She pushes her thesis fur- 
ther into a general disapproval of the common human 
effort to gain happiness through love. That illusion 
persisted, no more in literature than in life. Some « 
tional glamor to heighten the process of living seems ' 
be a necessity of the human spirit, and the illusion of | 
between men and women is no more ridiculous than t! 
other illusions of religion or ambition with which mi: 
age is wont to console itself. 

The Romantic Comedians proves nothing more n 
or fundamental than that the Judge was an amorous ani 
foolish old man. In fact he was too little romantic. A 
true romantic, he would have married the faithful Amanda 
without question, instead of the unreal Annabel, seeing 
her declining beauty through the radiance of his youth!.! 
love, thus creating a sustaining illusion for his old ; 
But not being truly romantic, he exhibited the patholog: «| 
symptoms of the exhausted male, seeking the renewal 0! 
physical forces through the embraces of youth. This fam! 
iar pathological case Miss Glasgow has described exact!y, 
decently—and cruelly, even to the grasp of old habits of 
creature comforts on that doleful last journey of disi!! 
sionment, where his arm chair, his fire, his home quite 
banish the image of the lost Annabel. 

Mrs. Upchurch, somewhat younger than the Judge, has 
mastered what seems to her creator the true philosophy 0! 
disillusionment: she has a feline instinct for the mino! 
creature comforts, without the disturbances of emot 
Comfort and the patter of daily routine are all that ma) 
be expected, after youth. Romance, passion, love are il!u- 
sions warming only below forty. Beyond that emotional 
deadline only the mockery of dead desires is possible. Log- 
ical but untrue. Innumerable instances of happiness in !o\¢ 
among the middle-aged and old prove that not only the 
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desire, but also the capacity for the larger illusions persist 
beyond the imaginary dead line. There are failures as well 
as successes, after forty as before! The secret is wholly 
individual and elusive, as is the secret of all living. To 
deride the human effort for fulfillment through love, to 
establish age limits in emotion, is futile and undiscerning. 
Sentimentalists will always pay the price and true romantics 
win the prize, in age as in youth. 
Ropert Herrick. 


A Crypto-Heretic on 


Nationalism 


Essays on Nationalism, by Carlton J. H. Hayes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 279 pages. $3. 


S we go to press Professor Hayes has not been de- 

ported and the siege of Morningside Heights has 
not begun. The Rotawanians and the Sons and Daughters 
of This and That doze at ease with station ABZ .. . 
ROZ. They have never seen, and the chances are that 
they never will see, the remark on page twenty-two that 
“in one sense” America is to be classed among the ‘“‘sub- 
nationalities,” nor on page seventy-four that “nationalism 
could be made to act as a sort of laughing gas. If a laborer 
could be induced to ‘take a long deep breath of it, he 
would . . . lose the reality of his own squalid habitation 
in the dream of national greatness.” Nor, indeed, have 
they seen the later observation that “Nationalism as a 
religion represents a reaction against historic Christianity.” 
The truth is once more confirmed that if you would keep 
a secret in America, simply print it in a blue and sober 
book. 

The essential novelty of what has been written in this 
book lies in the careful exposure of the religious nature 
of modern nationalism. The vogue of super-heated na- 
tionalism is attributed to the fact that the upper middle 
classes have discovered in it an emotional substitute for 
Christianity. What is happening in America and elsewhere 
is a process of syncretism by which an ever diminishing 
element of Christianity and an ever increasing element of 
nationalism is entering into the alloy known as modern 
religion. 

The god of the new cult is the patrie, the state, for 
whom the modern man will offer up his life. The ideal 
of the national state is a mighty, mystic power outside of 
puny individual men. It is the source of blessings for those 
who worship and obey. To propitiate and to serve is the 
highest duty of man. The national state has a mission 
and its mission is everlasting. 

The new religion has its rituals. The flag is supplant- 
ing the cross. The flag is the object of ceremonious salutes 
and dippings. Men bare their heads, children swear al- 
legiance, adolescents orate, and the grand old chiefs of the 
tribe lend an ear to the wisdom of babes and sucklings. 
Ihe national Christmas in America comes on the Fourth 
of July, the special days set aside for Saint George, Saint 
Abraham, Saint Theodore and Saint Woodrow. The man- 
ger lies at Mt. Vernon: good can hail from Virginia. The 
devout adorn their walls with ikons and upon their terraces 
lie busts. 

The prose of Mr. Hayes is sedate at first. Solids liquefy 
and at times ignite when he comes to nationalism and prop- 
aganda, religion, war, militarism and intolerance. The iff- 
ing and butting of the last chapter is rather an anticlimax 
to the magistral sweep of the antecedent passages. It is 
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BOOKS OF 
ENDURING VALUE 


<>) 
A Golden Book of Science and Adventure 


THE ARCTURUS 
ADVENTURE 


by 
WILLIAM BEEBE 


This has proved the most popular book that has come from 
Beebe’s gifted pen. The Saturday Review of Literature calls 
it: “A book for everyone who is stirred by the strange and 
beautiful in nature, by exciting and decidedly unconven- 
tional adventure, and by a true tale well told.” Lavishly 
illustrated. $6.00 


<—> 
Exploration in Mongolia 


ON THE TRAIL OF | 
ANCIENT MAN 


by 
ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


This story of scientific ardors and accomplishment is one of 
the most fascinating volumes imaginable. The Christian 
Science Monitor says: “One rarely reads a book on explora- 
tion or travel written in such a charming manner and re- 
lating facts of such absorbing interest.” Illustrated. $6.00 


<> 
The Dark Continent Exposed 


DENATURED 
AFRICA 


y 
DANIEL W. STREETER 


The New York Herald Tribune says: “Richly humorous 
travel books are so rare that lovers of the genre are advised 
instantly to pounce upon ‘Denatured Africa’ and drag it to 
a secluded spot for some hours of uninterrupted enjoyment.” 
It is sound advice. I!)ustrated. $2.50 


<>) 
An Historian Contemplates His Age 


WORDS TO 
THE DEAF 


oy 
GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


In this volume the great Italian historian diagnoses the 
maladies from which the world today is suffering. Indus- 
try, art, finance, and international relations are all consid- 
ered. There is intellectual dynamite in these pages. ‘Trans- 


lated by Ben Ray Redman. $2.00 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SON’S 
New York London 
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Books for Gifts 







MANY BOOKS MANY FOLK 
of for of 
MANY KINDS MANY MINDS 





BIOGRAPHY 





















(0 The Vaga- 0 The Face of 


bond Duchess Silence 
By Cyril Hughes By Dhan Gopal 
Hartmann Mukerji 














The sublime rec- 
ord of religion 
in practice of a 
holy man in In- 
dia by the au- 
thor of “} 
Brother's Face.’ 
$3. 


The life of Hor- 
tense Mancini 
niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin. “One of 
the most amaz- 
ing tales ev + 

heard.” 
Sun. Boxed, “$5.00 


THE CHEVALIER | ( QUEEN ELIZA- 
ss DE BOUFFLERS BETH’S MAIDS 
By Nesta H. Webster OF HONOUR 


Attractively bound 2 da By Violet Wilson 
5.00 


boxed, : 
[]) THE MEDICI 0 MARY STUART 
By Florence A. arms 


By C. F. Young 
The only comets account 0 BE ATRICE DESTE 
By Julia Cartwright 


of this great family. Two 
UR and POETRY 





















2, 




























splendid volumes boxed. 

$12.00 
FICTION, HUMO 

CL) DEVICES AND [] PRECIOUS BANE 
DESIRES By Mary Webb 

By Vera Wheatley “Rare and fine and beau- 

A story of youth. Most tiful.’"—N. Y¥. Evening 

attractively bound and Post Literary Review. 

jacketed and encased in 2. 

glassine Paper for Christ, | O ANN’S CRIME 

0 THE LUNATIC IN By R. T. M. Scott 
CHARGE A ripping detective story 

in which “Secret Service 
By J. Storer Clouston Smith” appears sone. 






author of “The Lunatic at 2. 
$2.00 


L e,” et 
0 THE POETRY OF [] USELESS HANDS 
By Claude Farrere 


NONSENSE 
author of ‘Thomas _ the 
$2.50 








By Emile Cammaerts 
$1.75 Lambkin.” 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
(0 The New Leadership [) Diary of Samuel 















In Industry Pepys 
; 4 vl A special illustrated edi- 
By Sam A. Lewisohn tion in two volumes. 
$2.00 Boxed. $6.00 






TRAVEL and ADVENTURE 










(C0 Travel and 0 A Novel- 
Adventure ist’s Tour 
in Many of the 
Lands World 

By Cecil By Vicente 

Gosling $3.50 Blasco ae 

( The Sur- O The Fire 
geon’s Log 4 age rt 

o 

By J. Johnston By Ferdinand 

Abraham Ossendowski 






A vivid account 
ef travels in 
colorful Moroc- 
co, By the au- 
thor of “Beasts, 
Men andGods.” 

$3.00 


The intimate, 
humorous ad- 
venturse of a 
ship’s surgeon 
cruising into From the jacket of 
the Far a “The Surgeons’ Log” 

























Check the books you want and take this list to your fa- 
verite bookshop—unless you prefer to order direct from us. 


Free upon Request 
“Dutton Gift Books” 


Duntons 






at 54th 


Fifth 
Street 


Avenue 
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common sense “to mitigate nationalism,” but no scalps we; 


ever lifted by plain good sense. 

The firm cultural definition of nationality in this | 
shows the benign effects of modern anthropology. ‘| 
author takes a mighty wallop at the tomfoolery of S;: 
dard and Grant and all the other vestigial remnant; 
the neanderthal days of anthropology. But Mr. Hay. 
not so fortunate in his psychological reading, and by a 
of the pen perpetuates the hoary legend of “man’s in: 
tendencies to hero-worship and group-combat.” 

Although this is pretty good sociology and impec 
history, a large gap yet yawns. What is missing and \ 
would be no less illuminating is the revelation of 
the manifest conduct and ideology called nationalist 
tually means in terms of the life histories of indivi. 
men and women. If Smith is a fermented hater of 
Japanese, the sociologist and the historian would pro! 
interpret him as one who acts in a situation produced 
differential pressures of living standards in an increas 
mobile world. But the truth may be that as far as Sm’: 
personality is concerned, these hectic preoccupations n 
nothing more than a defense against illicit impulses. 
ligion is more often created by a sense of sin than 
sense of sin is instilled by religion, and the cult val 
nationalism is by no means explicable on the basis « 
supposed “religious sense.” 

One trouble with this book is that it doesn’t acc 
for Mr. Hayes. Here is a man who is obviously 1 
benighted worshiper in the nationalist temple. But 
in specific terms of personal causation, is it possib! 
him and many more to escape? I could hazard the b. 
ning of a guess. Professor Hayes. . But why an 
pate the autobiography of an eminent historian? 

Harotp D. Lasswe! 
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Contributors 


| Sipney B. Fay is a professor of Modern European Hist 

at Smith College, and a member of the Board of Edi: 

of the American Historical Review. 

|| Cuartes A. Bearp is the author of Ameican Governm: 

and Politics, The Economic Basis of Politics, and ot! 
works. 

C. Jupson Herrick is professor of Neurology in the Univ: 

l sity of Chicago, managing editor of the Journal! 

l Comparative Neurology, and author of An Introduct 

to Neurology, Brains of Rats and Men, and Fatalis 

| or Freedom: A Biologist’s Answer. 

CuarLes H. Coorey is professor of Sociology at the U: 
versity of Michigan and author of Humap Nature a 
the Social Order, Social Oganization, and Sc 
Progress. 

ConraD AIKEN, now a resident of England, is the autho: 


is Priapus and the Pool, a book of short stories, Bring 
Bring! and Scepticisms, a book of critical essays. 


to various magazines. 
R. F. A. Hoerncé is a professor at Witwatersrand Univ: 
sity, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
M. C. Orto is professor of Philosophy at the University « 
' Wisconsin. He is the author of Things and Ideals, a 
Natural Laws and Human Hopes. 








of Witte’s Memoirs, Modern Russian Poetry and Con 
temporary German Poetry, 


Chimes. 


Political Science at the University of Chicago. 














Rosert Herrick is the author of Together, Waste, and 
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of several books of verse, of which the most recen: 


Lawrence S. Morris contributes sketches, stories and artic!es 


AvrAHM YARmMo.INnsky, Chief of the Slavonic Division in 
the New York Public Library, is editor and translato: 


Harotp D. Lasswett is a member of the department 0! 
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A Perfect Christmas Gift 


Everybody’s 
Pepys 











AN abridged edition of 
Samuel Pepys’ Diary in 
one volume with sixty- 
four full-page illustrations 
by E. H. Shepard, the 
black and white artist who 
illustrated A. A. Milne’s 
“When We Were Very 
Young.” Many people 
find the Diary forbidding 
because of its enormous 
length. In contrast is this 
lively new book, astonish- 
ingly modern and interest- 
ing—incidentally the first 
edition of the standard 
Wheatley text within reach 
of the modest purse. $3.50 














Paul de Kruif 
MICROBE HUNTERS 


Percy Marks 


WHICH WAY PARNASSUS? 


$2.00 





$3.50 





Florence Guy Seabury 


THE DELICATESSEN 
HUSBAND 




















$2.50 
William A. Drake (editor) 
AMERICAN CRITICISM: 
1926 $2.50 
Robert Littell 
READ AMERICA FIRST 
$2.00 
Keyserling’s 
COUNT AThe Travel, 
KEYSERLING’S Diary.” 


The Book of 
Marriage 


One of the most discussed books of the day. “Key- 
serling not only states the general problem—he sup- 
plies the answer.”—N. Y. Times. $5.00 











Harcourt, Brace & Company 


383 Madison Ave. New York 
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OOKS TO GIVE 
AND TO KEEP 


Sixteen men, ranking scientists at the University of Chicago, 
have searched, and found, and written down for the satisfaction 
of all other inquiring minds the facts about the world and 
man—of life itself as they have found it. Their book, 


The Nature of the 
World and of Man 


is “fascinating reading .. . fulfilling rarely its purpose. vr 
The book has taken on the unity, the coherence, the march of one 
great epic poem.” $4.00 


The Outlook for 


American Prose 
By Joseph Warren Beach 
In the New York Times Book Review J. Brooks Atkinson says, 


“his book is accurate, audacious, and broad.” And H. L. Mencken, 
“This is perhaps the first book, written by an American, in which 
precept is backed up by practise. Mr. Beach writes very effect- 
ively, and has much of interest to say.” $2.50 


The Panchatantra 
Translated from the Sanskrit by Arthur W. Ryder 


Of this book Stuart Sherman said in Books, “Here is one of the 
world’s oldest and most famous story books . .. a racy transla- 
tion . . . refreshing in its realism, its humanity, its pervasive 
humor...” $4.00 


The Democratic 


Way of Life 
By T. V. Smith 


The professional man who conceives a ministry as well as a 
mission for his calling will find here enthusiastic confirmation. 
Mr. Smith offers “an intellectual exuberance and a brilliance in 
the management of abstract thought that make his pages both 
agreeable and stimulating to read.” $1.75 


Brains of Rats 


and Men 
By C. Judson Herrick 


H. L. Mencken says of it in the American Mercury, “It is, perhaps, 
the best summary of the known facts about mental processes yet 
put into English.” And the Forum, “one of the most readable 
volumes in the field of public education in science.” $3.00 


The Psalms 
Newly translated by J. M. Powis Smith 


The Nation commends this new version which has benefited by 
modern scholarship as “dignified and clear.” The Jewish Forum 
calls it “exalted, trustworthy, and beyond the ordinary cavillings 
of the critics of new efforts at Bible translation.” $3.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


5805 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
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Gifts for Every Taste 








Rambles with Anatole France 
By Sandor Kemeri 
“Anatole France to the Life.”—Emile Henriot 
in Le Temps. 


Never has the personal charm of the Master been felt as in 
this book of his enthusiasms. From the Hungarian. Lllus- 
trated with hitherto unpublished photographs and facsimile 
letters. Handseme octavo. $5.00 


. ad . 
Personal Reminiscences of Auguste Rodin 
By Anthony M. Ludovici 
In these reminiscences we find ourselves listening to Rodin 
at table, participating in his qualms about developments in 
modern life and art, and above all sharing with the sculptor 
his anxieties regarding the difficulties of his own ames 
8 Illustrations. 00 


Reminiscences of Transatlantic Travellers 
By Charles T. Spedding 


for many years Purser of the Aquitania._. 
A book lively with prominent people and their doings, dis- 











closed in all the informality ef ocean travel. lllustrated from 
photographs. $5.00 


A Literary Man’s London 
By Charles G. Harper 
Literary haunts of London described by a man who knows 


all their stories and can evoke their romance. 22 Pen and 
ink sketches by the author. 5 


Forgotten Shrines of Spain 


By MILDRED STAPLEY BYNE 

A volume that throws Spain open like a great museum to the 
art-lovers of the world. 65 Beautiful illustrations, quaintly 
drawn frontispiece and map. $5.00 


_ The Dead Ride Hard 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 

A galloping tale of love, intrigue and breathless adventure, 

by a master of romance. It tells of that intrepid American, 

Andrew Brull, and his service to an imperious lady of Buda- 

»st in the days when the White Terror rode hard mpen TO 
-00 


Red. 
For Boys and Girls 


Fairy Tales from India Little Abe Lincoln 


Wlustrated with Special Lin- By BERNIE BABCOCK. 
ing Papers, Decorations and The true story of Abraham 
12 Exquisite Color Plates by Lincoln’s boyheod adven- 
KATHARINE PYLE. One of tures and achievement, a 
the most beautiful gift wildwood story full of the 
books this season. These spontaneous humor of the | 





A most important book on the labor prob- 
lem is the unanimous opinion of the press. 


THE NEW LEADERSHIP 
IN INDUSTRY 
By Sam A. Lewisohn 


Vice-President, Miami Copper Company; Chairman 
of the Board, The American Management 
Association 


Evans Clark in The New York Times says: 


“He sees both the outside and the inside 
of the labor question. He sees it as at 
once a problem in industrial engineer- 
ing and in emotional adjustment. . . . 


“It is rich in suggestion, both for the 
average reader who seeks an under- 
standing of the world he lives in and for 
the scholar who would push forward 
the frontiers of human knowledge.” 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 














old Deccan stories of Rajahs 
and Ranees, Wuzeers and 
Brahmins, cobras, jackals 
and wicked rakshas are 
colorful with the magic of 
a mystic land. 50 


Martha the Seventh 


By JANE ABBOTT. What 
happened to a “seventh 
child” at Twin Farms in the 
green hills of Vermont.—a 
New England story for girls. 
Iliustrated. $1.75 


The Rider in the Green 
Mask 


By RUPERT SARGENT 
HOLLAND. A wees tale 
of the American Revolution 
—the daring pursuit of the 
“Wolves” of Watson’s Glen. 
Colored frontispiece, 3 other 
illustrations, $2.00 








backwoods, Illustrated, $2.00 


Wisdom of the Woods 


By DAN BEARD. Fascinat- 
ing backwoods secrets that 
will rejoice “Scouts” and all 
outdeor boys. New volume 
in Dan Beard’s “Woodcraft 
Series.” 243 Illustrations, 
colored frontispiece. $2.50 


The Stories All 

Children Love Series 
26 FAVORITES—the stories 
that never grow old. Beauti- 


fully bound and charmingly 
illustrated in color. “Car- 


rots” and “Eveli, the Little | 


Singer” are the 1926 addi- 
tions. Ask to see the books 
in the gay tartan jackets. 

Each $1.50 


At All Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


LONDON | 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Two New Plays 
THE CAPTIVE 


By Edouard Bourdet 
Translated by Arthur Hornblow, Jr. 


“An unprecedented play, an absorbing play, a study of 
a young woman struggling helplessly in the toils of an 
abnormal, erotic passion.” 

-Mlexander Woollcott in the N. Y. World. 


“Bourdet has wrought a play of gigantic proportions, 

of compassion and candor, and above all, of terrific 

dramatic effect.” $2.00 
John Anderson in the N. Y. Eve. Post. 


THE WITCH 


By John Masefield 
Adapted from the Norwegian of H. Wiers-Jenssen 


“The author has devoted himself as lovingly to native 
folklore for dramatic purposes as Ansky of ‘The Dybbuk’ 
did. Something of the same fervor and complete 
simplicity are in both plays. A worthy contribution to 
the drama of all nations,” 

Gilbert Gabriel in the N. Y. Sun. 


“You can call it, if you will, ‘Rain’ in Scandinavian 


dress.” $1.75 
Frank Vreeland in the N. Y. Telegram. 


Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 
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The Meaning 
gf ADULT » 4 

by Eduard C. f } 
Lindeman 
ww) fs 

HE association of Mr. Linde- 
man’s book with The New Re- 
public is not accidental. For 
twelve years this paper has pleaded the 
cause of Adult Education. It has pro- 
vided during that time a weekly bill-of- 
fare for minds that wished to go on 
growing. Many of the far-reaching 
changes recently occurring in the habits 
of American thought are of its making. 
It will continue as it began—a ferment 
in the public mind, a thorn in the side of 
complacency. 


If you are not now a subscriber, and 
would like to receive the magazine for 
a six-month period, you may secure it 
in combination with, The Meaning of 
Adult Education, for what the book 
alone might well have cost if published 
in any other format—i. e., for $3.00. 
The price of the magazine is regularly 
$5.00 a year, 





THE NEW 


REPUBLIC XIII 


NE might think there were al- 
ready enough different kinds of 
education. 


There’s pre-school and there’s primary, 
elementary and secondary, college and 
post-grad. It sounds plenty and so it 
used to seem. Once labeled A. B., the 
proud graduate was “educated.” He 
was equipped for life, his mental suit- 
case packed for the whole journey. 


But of late we have shown a decent un- 
willingness to regard ourselves as fin- 
ished at twenty-two. Face to face with 
our ignorance, we have wondered why 
we were not supposed to go on learning. 
Why, in short, education should be 
thought of as having either a beginning 
or an end — why it should not mean 
simply observing, thinking, living, and 
being. 


A highly qualified person has just writ- 
ten an instructive little book about these 
newer ideas. He is Eduard C. Linde- 
man, author of Social Discovery, and 
his book called, The Meaning of Adult 
Education, is published in the New Re- 
public DOLLAR SERIES. [| is 
the most readable volume imaginable, 
packed with mature experience and 
written out of a full mind. It will be 
useful to everyone whose education is 
not yet ended. 

To secure it please fill in the blank be- 


low. The book will come to you post- 
haste and postpaid. 


ee ee Oe eae es ewe on) 
y THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 Wesr 2lsr Sr. 
i New York City 
For the enclosed $3 please send me “The Meaning | 
of Adult Education” and enter my subscription for | 
I the next six months. 
| 
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HY not select from the latest books those 

few that, by the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of critical judgment, are most likely to stand 
the test of time? Occasionally even a book of the 
moment—an outstanding best-seller—is destined 
to be a book for the years. Heading virtually all 
such selections for 1926, is 


She 


STORY of PHILOSOPHY 


The Lives and Opinions of the Greater 
Philosophers from Socrates to Santayana 


By WILL DURANT 


America’s best-selling non-fiction book —586 ex- 
citing pages; 21 full-page illustrations — $5.00 at 
all booksellers. 14th printing, 97th thousand. 


A hint of the acclaim which has greeted this book: 
“Exciting”, Heywood Broun—"“ Brilliant’’, Boston Transcript 
—''Fascinating”’, Stuart P. Sherman—‘ Magnificent"’, George 
A. Dorsey—‘'A Liberal Education’, Brooklyn Eagle—‘Full 
of Wonder and Delight”, John Macy—"Just what I've been 
hunting for for 44 years’’, Hendrik Willem Van Loon—“ Thor- 
oughly scholarly, useful, human and readable"’, John Dewey 

** Durant brings that refreshment to the general reader which was 
so notable in the writing of William James; as a biographer he has 
something’ of the gifts of Lytton Strachey"’— Henry James 
Forman, New York Times. 

**Where Addison failed Durant has succeeded. He has humanized 
philosophy. He has made it live and dance and sing. It is a fit 
companion for Wells’ ‘Outline of History.’ We hereby fire a 
twenty-one gun salute for The Story of Philosophy.’"—Henry 
Hazlitt, New York Sun. 

**We don't wonder why people are buying The Story of Philosophy 
faster than the publishers can print it. For sheer, living interest, 
tt beats any novel that we have read in a decade. It is an amazing 
book, a great book, a masterpiece.’"—John Haynes Holmes. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER :- Publishers 
37 West 57th Street New York City 


“Dee Test of Time 
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SIMON AND SCHUSTER 


books of the first 
magnitude include: 


A Million and One 
Nights 
The History of theMotion Picture 
By Terry Ramsaye 


“A monumental work”, says Thomas 
A. Edison of this colorful and authentic 
chronicle of the origin and fabulous 
manifestations of the motion picture as 
an art and an industry. A rare contribu- 
tion to Americana, indispensable for 
every one polondy interested in the 
movies and irresistible for all who enjoy 
a gay and romantic story, all the more 
exciting because it is the precise truth, 
unalloyed by press-agentry. 

2 volumes, boxed, 868 pages, 644 x 93x, 
94 halftone illustrations..... . . .$10.00 
2 volumes, pre-publication de luxe 
limited edition, autographed by the 
author and Thomas A. Edison %75 00 
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Arthur Schnitzler’s new novel 


“None but the Brave”’ 
Translated by Richard L. Simon 


Following the acclaim of “Fraulein 
Else" and “Beatrice”, extraordinary 
interest attaches to Schnitzler's latest 
novel, which was not only a literary 
triumph abroad but a news event wit 
international reverberations, for the 
central character of “None But the 
Brave” is an army officer of the old 
regime Here is Schnitzler at his best 

Cloth $1 26, paper $0.74 


A Touch of Earth 
By Lella Warren 





A treatment of the younger generation 
theme with a new variation as con- 





vincing as it is beautiful. A first novel 
greeted by discriminating critics as “the 
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